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THEOLOGICAL. 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


INQUIRY CONCERNING THE OPHIR OF 
THE SCRIPTURES. 


Orne, like Eden, is supposed, by 
different writers, to have. been situated 
in places widely distant from each 
other; so much so, that there is scarce- 
ly any country, which has not been 
considered as the seat of this golden 
region. It is believed, however, that 
there are geographical marks, descrip- 
tive of it, by which its situation may 
be identified with some country exist- 
ing at the present time. 

We shall now give a short account 
of the principal places, which have 
been considered as the situations of the 
Ophir of the scriptures. 

1, Josephus says, that Ophir is in 
the Indies, and seems to fix upon Ma- 
lacca as the particular place of its situ- 
ation. Lucas Holstenius thinks, that 
we must fix on India in general. 

2. Others have placed it in Cey- 
lon, Pegu, Sumatra, Malabar, Bengal, 
&c. &c. Columbus thought, that the 
deep and extensive caverns, which 
abound in Hispaniola, were the places 
in which Solomon dug his gold. 

3. Huétius and others have fixed 
upon Africa for its situation ; but they 
have uniformly assigned sonie particu- 
lar portion of this continent for it. 

4. Calmet thinks, that Opbir was 
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in Armenia, and that Solomon’ 

sailed from the Red Sea _ roun 
Arabian peninsula, through the 

sian gulf, and afterwards asc 

the Euphrates, to Armenia. Fi 

ther details on this part of the su 
see Calmet’s dict. art. Ophir 

Concerning these opinions, if |; 
be observed, that they ail suppose 
Ophir to be a particular place, famous 
for its mines, and that Solumon’s peo- 
ple obtained their gold by working its 
mines. This appears to us to be a 
fundamental mistake, and the cause of 
the great diversity of conjectures con- 
cerning this remarkable piace 

In 1 Kings x. 11. the Hebrew word, 
translated ‘phir. occurs twice. The 
first time it is Wo; in the latter part 
of the verse it assumes the form of wor, 
These are both derived from the root 
sox, signifying dust or ashes. See Bux- 
torf’s lex. ‘These words are both ren- 
dered, in the vulgate, Ophir, as in the 
English transtation. The rxx. render 
them by Zevgie, of which the corres- 
ponding Latin translation of the poly- 
glott, is Suphir. In the targum of 
Jonathan, the word occurs under the 
form of yew in both instances. Latin 
translation, Ophir. Latin of the Syriac, 
Ophir. “Latin of the Arabick, Terra 
Indica. This last is merely the opinion 
of the translator. 

We think it very evident, that the 
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138 
words Ophir and Africa are both de- 


rived from the Hebrew root »2%. In 
our translation, 12s and its derivations 
are rendered only by Ophir, a word 
corresponding in sound to the original, 
according to the Masoretic pointing ; 
whereas, by the Greek and Latin wri- 
ters, a termination is affixed peculiar to 
each language. Thus vx, rendered 
in our translation Ophir, is, by Greek 
writers, rendered a@pixy, » being a 
Greek termination, and, by Latin wri- 
ters, Africa, ca being a Latin termina- 
tion See Littleton’s Lat. dict. upon 
the word Africa. 

The conclusion to be drawn from 
these observations is, that Ophir and 
Africa are really the same word, and 
that the continent of Africa is the true 
Ophir of the scriptures. 

Solomon sent out his fleet for com- 
mercial purposes, as is abundantly evi- 
dent from the circumstances mentioned 
in connexion with the history of his 
voyages. The articles of merchandise 
which he procured, by his fleet, were, 
gold, silver, apes, and peacocks. 1 
Kings x. 22. Also, almug trees and 
precious stones. 1 Kings x. 11. His 
ships sailed from Ezion-geber, a port 
upon the north-east branch of the Red 
Sea, which was particularly fitted for this 
commerce. ‘They proceeded through 
the Red Sea, along the coast of Africa, 
either trading with the natives, or pro- 
curing, by search, the articles of mer- 
chandise to which they bad been in- 
structed particularly to direct their 
attention. Although Solomon’s fleet 
brought him great riches, yet this was 
not the only way by which he acquired 
his vast treasures. Hedweceived large 
sums, by way of presents, from various 
descriptions of persons. See 2 Chron. 
ix. 9. 14. and 1 Kings x. 25. Ascom- 
merce was in a high state of cultivation, 
he received large sums from duties on 
various kinds of irerchandise. See 2 
Chron. ix. 14. | Kings x. 15. When 
these two sources of wealth, together 
with the revenues from his own people, 
aie taken into account, our astonish- 
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ment at the riches of Solomon will be 
much diminished. And considering the 
length of the voyage, the extent and 
richness of the eastern coast of Africa, 
and the commercial skill of the persons 
employed, the profits of the voyage 
were not more than might have been 
expected. For proof that the eastern 
coast of Africa abounded in the com- 
modities mentioned, see Calmet’s dict. 
vol. ii. art. Ophir; Edinburgh Ency- 
clopedia, vol. i. pp. 35, 39,44, 45, 46, 
136, 194, 195; vol. ii. p. 265 ; vol. 
iv. p. 427; Rees’s Cyc. vol- xvii, 
art. gold ;- Montesquieu L’esprit des 
Lois; I. 2l.c. 2. 

Alrica was, for many ages, an appel- 
lation applied in general to those re- 
mote and southern provinces of the 
continent, which were scarcely known 
either to the Greeks or Romans, but 
by fable, or indistinct report. Edin. 
Encyc. vol. i. p. 186. 

Solomon prepared his fleet in the 
Red Sea, and sent it to Ophir about 
996 years before Christ. The nature 
of the commerce of India induces us to 
believe, that Ophir could not have been 
in any part of the East Indies. Every 
nation which has traded to India, has 
always carried money, and received 
merchandise in return. From the na- 
ture of the commerce, therefore, Solo- 
mon could not have received gold and 
silver from India, but from Africa. 
Montesquieu, L’esprit des Lois, 1. xxi. 
c. 1. 6. 

The invention of the mariner’s com- 
pass has produced great influence upon 
commerce, and upon our knowledge oi 
different countries. Before its inven- 
tion, geographers gained their know. 
ledge of Africa principally by travel- 
ling into its interiour parts. Hence we 
must go to the geographies of Strabo 
and Ptole my, for a knowledge of the 
interiour of Africa, rather than to the 
works of modern geographers. Coasts, 
which were much frequented, were 
likewise well known, because they 
sailed very near, and extremely slow. 
L’esprit des Lois. |. xxi. c. 6. 
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That the coasts of the Red Sea and 
Africa were early known to the an- 
cients, will be sufficiently evident from 
consulting a good chronological table, 
or the works of the ancient geogra- 
phers. Edinburgh Encyc. vol. i. p 
185, 6, and vol. vi. p. 263, 4. The 
Cudres were known to the ancients, 
under the name of Anthro-pophagi. 
idem. vol. i. p. 34. L’esprit des Lois, 
l, xxi. c 10. 

If we inquire into the navigation of 
those early periods, we shall not be 
surprised at the length of time occupied 
ina voyage. They probably coasted 
nearly as far as the cape of Good 
Hope, an extent from Ezion.geber of 
nearly five thousand miles, besides fol- 
lowing the windings of the coast, which 
must render the distance much greater. 
Being occupied in trade with every 
tribe which they met with upon the 
coast, must have caused them much de- 
lay. ‘The necessity of following the 
coast, waiting for favourable winds, &c., 
circumstances which arose out of the 
nature of such voyages, must have ren- 
dered them long and tedious. L’esprit 
des Lois. 1. xxi. c. 6. 

lf what has been said is correct, the 
Hebrew word, rendered Ophir in our 
translation, ought to be rendered Africa, 
in every instance. In the present un. 
certainty, Ophir is considered 2 mys- 
terious country, and no definite idea is 
gained from reading those passages in 
which it is contained. M. 


oe 
To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


The following is a translation of a 
short French tract, which was publish- 
ed, some time since, in Paris. M., 


THE DUTY OF THE TRUE CHRISTIAN. 


Tue object which I ought to desire 
with the greatest ardour is, that my 
heart may be pure in the sight of God, 
so that, after my death, my soul may 
be eternally happy. But how can I 
assure myself of this happiness ?—By 
fulfilling, with the assistance of his 
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grace, my duties towards him, my du- 
ties towards my neighbour, and my du- 
ties towards myself. 

My duty towards God, is, to love 
him, tohonour him, and to fear him, as 
my Creator, my Sovereign, and my 
Judge; remembering that he knows 
all my thoughts, and sees my most sé- 
cret actions. J ought to receive all the 
bounties of his providence with a lively 
gratitude. I ought also to keep his 
commandments, and to pray to bim to 
pardon me, and bless me, on account 
of the love of Jesus Christ, who died to 
save all men, on condition that they 
will sincerely repent, and incline in- 
ternally towards him with faith, and 
lead a holy and virtuous life. 

My duty towards my neighbour, is, 
to love him as myself ; to be careful 
that all my actions be just and honest, 
my words true and sincere ; and that all 
my thoughts be kind and charitable ; so 
that, in every respect, 1 may do to all 
others that which 1 should wish them 
to do to myself, 

My duty towards myself, is, to be 
sober, chaste, and temperate ; to em- 
ploy my time with prudence and ad- 
vantage; to examine, with care, the 
intentions of my heart; and to main- 
tain my conscience pure and without 
offence before God and men. 

If my heart applies itself sincerely 
to these duties, 1 may humbly hope, 
that the Almighty will continue towards 
me the assistance of his grace, and by 
it will render me capable of fulfilling 
them. Then I shall be happy in this 
life, and shall have the hope of enjoy- 
ing eternal happiness. 


—<——— 


SERMON,—No. XIV. 


Psam li. 9,10. Hide thy face from 
my sins, and blot out all mine inigui- 
ties. Create in me a clean heart, O 
God ; and renew a right spirit within 
me. 


REPENTANCE is a duty of ee and 
essential importance in the Christian 
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life. It is one of the first steps in the 
path of the just; it accompanies him 
through every stage ; and, even at the 
close of his earthly career, his bosom 
not unfrequently heaves with the sigh 
of contrition. There is, of course, in 
the sacred writings, noduty more early, 
more frequently, or more forcibly, en- 
joined, The prophets in the old tes- 
tament called on the people, in order 
to be prepared for temporal blessings, 
or to be relieved from temporal calami- 
ties, to repent. At the advent of Mes- 
siah, John called on the Jews, in order 
to be prepared for his coming, to repent ; 
and our Saviour commisioned his disci- 
ples, as constituting one of the promi- 
nent features of the gospel, “ to preach 
the doctrine of repentance for the remis- 
sion of sins.’ It is indeed held up to 
view, as the first requirement, and the 
brightest evidence, of the Christian 
character. 

But on this subject, all-interesting as 
it is, there appears to be no small de. 
gree of contusion prevailing in the 
Christian world. Instead oi a single, 
specifick act, it is confounded with 
otherexercises ; or used to comprise the 
whole sphere of Christian duty. In point 
of rank, indeed, it stands among the 
highest; but in regard to its nature, it 
is entirely distinct from faith, from 
love, from patience, from hope, and 
from humility. Tbe object of the pre- 
sent discourse will, therefore, be, 

1. T’o explain the nature of repent- 
ance ; and then, 

Il. ‘To propose motives to the prac- 
tice of it. 

J. Repentance, according to the ety- 
mology of the word, in the Greek lan- 
guage, signifies a change of mind, ac- 
companied by corresponding change 
of practice. It is, however, used in 
the sacred writings, as its most appro- 
priate meaning, to signify that grief 
and sorrow which afise in the bosom of 
a man, who is deeply penetrated with 
the consciousness of having done that 
which be ought not to have done ; and 
of having left undone that which he 
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should have done. True evangelical 
repentance summarily implies a batred 
of sin and all sinful propensities; not 
from dread of punishment, but from a 
lively sense of their turpitude, their 
offensiveness to God, and injurious con- 
sequences to man. It is the volunta.y 
exercise of a heart changed from evil 
to good, which is led to ** hate every false 
way.” It does not consist in hating 
merely the name of sin, but all sin- 
ful practices, whether in ourselves or 
others. Thus, a real penitent may 
have, like other men, a natural desire 
for wholesome food, but he will abhor 
gluttony and every excess. All the 
bounties of Providence, and the fruits 
of industry, and laudable enterprise, 
he will receive with gratitude; but 
unjust and wicked gains, and the fruits 
of fraud, avarice, and oppression, he 
will most cautiously avoid, and utterly 
detest. He may not be averse to so- 
cial intercourse, or to innocent recrea- 
tions; but from a sense of their evil 
tendency, he will be on his guard 
against the smallest approach to vice 
and dissipation ; against waste of time, 
and every appearance of evil. He 
may not be destitute of passions, or 
strong emotions,—ior he is but a man, 
and a man of like passions with others ; 
—but he will be shocked at intemperate 
bursts of passion, and be grieved espe- 
cially, when he becomes himself the 
victim of an unruly temper. He may 
not be disinclined to speak of God an¢ 
sacred things; but he shudders, when 
the name of God is invoked in a profane 
and irreverent manner; or sacred or- 
dinances and religious institutions are 
treated with levity and disrespect. His 
aversion is deep-rooted and uniform to 
all unlawful deeds, which are contrary 
to the divine command, and destructive 
of human happiness. 

True, evangelical repentance is nol 
an overwhelming burst of passion, 4 
frantick emotion, springing up sudden- 
ly, and with as rapid a transition, 
followed by contrary emotions ; but is 
a collected, heart-felt sorrow occasioned 
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by the consciousness of our sinful lusts 
and propensities, our depravity, weak- 
ness, and irresolution ; which render us 
so averse to duty, and incline us, es- 
pecially, to consider the duties we owe 
to God, as being so burdensome ; which 
so much dispose us to detract from 
them ; which occasion such deep re- 
gret at the quantity of time devoted to 
them, and render us so eager to return 
from them to the world, in order to 
engage in the triiling concerns of time 
and sense. ‘These considerations awa- 
ken the sigh of contrition, call forth 
those struggles which are necessary in 
theChristian wariare, and constitute that 
repentance, which brings torth the good 
fruits of holiness, and ** needeth not to 
be repented of.” 

The first part of the Christian life is 
regeneration. By means of this, the 
subject is brought into covenant with 
God, and is made avhild of God, and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. 
But.as in the natural, so in the spiritual 
life, a man can be born but once. He 
must afterward be fed and nourished 
by the wowed and ordinances, in order 
that he may ‘* come unto the perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ.”” The spiritual 
man may be weakened by lack of nou- 
rishment, or be defiled by the malady 
of sin. Repentance, then, is the me- 
dicine by which he is to be healed, or 
the ablution by which he is to be 
cleansed. A good gan may fall seven 
times a day ; and if he may so often 
fall by sinning, there is no other way 
for him to rise, but by as often repent- 
ing. By repentance it is, that the 
Christian who has strayed away from his 
Father’s house, returns to it again. He 
turns from sin to the service of God, 
when, ceasing to be governed by lust 
and passion, and the slavish customs 
and manners of the world, he is guided 
by the ** wisdom which js from above,” 


and ** Jollows after righteoysness and 


true holiness.”” In both which cases, 
he is as one pursuing, or as one travel- 
ling. Whereas, in the former case, 
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before the exercise of repentance, he 
was pursuing the world and its lusts, its 
empty honours and fleeting pleasures; 
he is now gursuing the real honours, 
the ineffable and never ending joys of 
the world to come. Whereas he had 
turned aside, in the pursuit of earthly 
riches, and his conscience had been 
defiled ; he now returns to the right 
path, is washed by the tears of peni- 
tence, and pursues, with new ardour, 
the unsearchable riches of righteousness. 
Whereas he was before pursuing the 
wages of sin, he is now seeking after 
the rewards ofholiness. Whereashe was 
before anxious chiefly sor the applause of 
his fellow creatures, he is now solicitous 
only to obtain the approbation of Goa ; 
and whereas he was before travelling 
the broad road to destruction, he is now 
walking in the straight and narrow path 
which leadeth to life. ‘* Not as though 
he had already attained, or were already 


perfect;” but he ‘presses toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God.” 


His face is toward the skies; though, 
alas! his feet are ofien entangled by 
the snares and toils of this lower world, 
in which he is doomed to walk. 

This is in general the character of 
the true penitent. But it is proper 
that some notice should be taken of the 
distinction between fear and penitence. 
There may be, and often is, great fear, 
where there is no real penitence. Fear 
is the offspring of despair ; and this may 
exist without one spark of love to God 
or hatred of sin. There may be a 
consciousness of unworthiness, and a 
lively persuasion, that if we had nothing 
to plead but our own merits, we should 
deserve everlasting rejection from the 
presence of God ; but, asa view of the 
goodness of God is one of the most 
effectual means of biinging men to 
repentance, the consideration of it ought 
always to be present to the truly peni- 
tent, and keep him from fear and des- 
pair. Frightful apprehensions of God, 
and despair of his goodness and mercy, 
are alike dishonottrable to his being, 
repugnant to his will, and remote from 
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genuine contrition. He tells us that 
he dwells with the humble and con- 
trite one; and where be is present, 
there must be freedom; his presence 
will dispel slavish fear. The sinner 
may, and ought to tremble at God’s 
word ; but if he does nothing more, he 
stops at the very threshold of duty, 
and pauses at the incipient stage of his 
journey. Repentance is complete, when 
this trembling ends. ‘The moment the 
sinner is inspired with love, and is 
resolved by grace to forsake sin; the 
moment he turns from the errour of his 
ways, to follow the only living and true 
God, he has exyerienced a complete 
exercise of contrition, aud is restored 
to the favour of God through Jesus 
Christ. The moment that, like the 
prodigal, he returns to his Father’s 
house, the Father is ready to meet him 
and welcome him to the abode from 
which he had strayed. 

Still, however, he may wander occa- 
sionally ; he no doubt will wander. 
But, if he return again in the ex- 


ercise of unfeigned sorrow, he will 


be accepted; for God is not wil- 
ling that any who come to him should 
perish, but that all* should come to 
repentance. All who embrace him, by 
a true and lively faith, will most cer- 
tainly be saved. ‘Though their sins be 
as scarlet, they shall (by repentance) 
be as wool;. and though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be white as 
snow. The true penitent will ascribe 
nothing to his own merits; but at the 
end of life will be conscious, that, dur- 
ing his whole Christian life, a continued 
struggle has been carried on between 
sin and holiness; the flesh has lusted 
against the spirit, and the spirit against 
the flesh ; the spirit has been willing, 
but the flesh weak; and nothing but 
grace, restraining grace, has kept him 
from being overpowered by remaining 
corruption. After he has done all, he 
is willing to acknowledge himself an 
unprofitable servant. 

Confession is another important 


branch of this duty. ‘' He that cover- 
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eth his sins,” says Solomon, “ shall nog 
prosper; but whoso confessth and for. 
saketh them shall find mercy.” ‘ There 
is no man,” says he again, ‘* that liv. 
eth and sinneth not; and John the 
apostle informs us, that, “if we say 
we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth is not in us; but of we 
confess our sins, God is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleany 
us from ail unrighteousness.” [1 jg 
pride, pharisaical pride, which prevents 
us from owning ourselves to be sinners ; 
a pride which must be humbled, before 
we can derive any essential benefit 
from the merits and sacrifice of Je. 
sus Christ. ‘There are some, who 
are willing enough to acknowledge 
themselves sinners, but are unwilling 
to own themselves guilty of a single 
fault. ‘This, also, is another ramifica- 
tion of pride, not less reprehensible, 
but chargeable witi: more inconsistency 
than the former. This must be resisted 
likewise, and the humble task of con- 
fession be submitted to, not only in 
respect to inward depravity, but out- 
ward transgression. We must be wil- 
ling to acknowledge our faults, and 
confess them ; not to man, but to God, 
who alone is able to pardon them. We 
must, indeed, repair, as far as possible, 
the injuries done to others, and be wil- 
ling to make confession to those we 
have injured, and entreat their forgive- 
ness ; but we must repair to God, and 
to him alone for final ablution, and 
cleansing from all sin. 

Confession must be made accord: 
ing to the full extent of our transgres- 
sions. Not one must be intentionally 
excepted or concealed. It may not be 
possible for us to make the catalogue 
complete, or enumerate any considera- 
ble portion of the offences committed 
against the divine Majesty. But we 
must have lively views of our deformity, 
and be deeply humbled under the 
sense of our awful distance from that 
standard of perfection, which is set 
before us in the example of Jesus 
Christ ; and be willing, on this accounl, 
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with Job, to ‘* loathe and abhor our. 


selves tn dust and ashes.” In vain 
















% shall we expect to be accepted of God, 
e if we attempt to palliate, or retain a 
he single sin. What better would you 
- be for having expelled all foes, while 
eg, pone traitor was retained in the camp to 
we betray you ? How much safer will 
nd EY" be, after having confessed all sin, 
nye should one be still left to rise up in 
i; piudgment against you? 
ts But confession, which is the most 
vai obvious, rational, and effectual exer- 
ore cise of repentance, is very humiliating, 
efit 204 therefore too little regarded. Men 
Je. peasily perceive themselves to be sin- 
vho ners on the whole, but not in the detail. 
ge They will acknowledge the depravity 
ing of their natures, but defend themselves 
le against any unfavourable insinuation, 
‘cae th ali the energy and zeal of injured 
ble, PCeECe. 
ney rhis habit of seli-concealment, and 
sted eo! hiding our sins from God, foolish as 
on- it May appear, is general, and seems 
in to have been entailed by Adam on bis 
out. posterity, from the time of his fatal 
wile @tmangression. From the moment of 
ou puilt, his foolish heart became darken- 
10d, ed, Instead, therefore, of exercising 
We pis usual confidence in God, and going 
ble, mee meet hin with the language of hum- 
wi @Pe contrition, and supplication for 
we @prtdon, he attempted to hide himself 
ive. qemOong the trees of the garden. Alas! 
and @poor, Unhappy man! what is become 
ol Mf that cl arness of discernment, that 
tutlive perception of rectitude, pro- 
ord: riety, and consistency of conduet, 
-res- A Which thou wast at first created ? 
cally bat, hide thyself from the power 
t bend inspection of that Being, who is 
ocue e™ipotent aud oraniscient! ‘* How is 
lera Me Gold. become dim, and the fine gold 


anged!” How mtrangely are all the 
culties of the mind and heart changed, 
the admission of sin! This un- 
APPY prone nsity to self delusion, bas 
dam entailed on all his children. 

re are all of us foolish enough to 
ink that we can hide our sins from 
od. This is to be accounted for, in 
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the first place, from ignorance of the 
scheme of redemption. Till made ac- 
quainted with the character and me- 
diation of Jesus Christ, the sinner, 
alarmed at the number and magni- 
tude of his offences, could not be able 
to discover any ground of pardon and 
acceptance ; and would, therefore, sink 
into despair at the view of them, but 
for this habit of palliation, or hope of 
concealment. Again, another reason 
for this cenduct is that love of sin which 
springs from our native propensity, and 
is confirmed by habit. Till the heart 
is changed, and the love of sin eradi- 
cated, and the love of holiness implant- 
ed in its stead, the sinner is afraid to 
confess his sins, because then his con- 
science would enforce the necessity of 
reformation ; and till he has, by the eye 
of faith, discerned the beauty of holi- 
ness, and the enormity of sin, nothing 
appears so dreadful as separation from 
darling sins. He would rather risk the 
salvation of his soul on uncovenanted 
mercy, than be included in any scheme 
of salvation, of which divorce from long 
habits of sinful indulgence should be a 
necessary condition. Hence a great 
variety of subterfuges and false pre. 
tences are resorted to, in order to 
sooth the pangs of a wounded con- 
science ; and thus man, blinded by sin, 
fatally imposes on himself. But it is 
not so with the humble and contrite 
one, who, borne down by the burden 
of sin, has resorted to the word of God 
for relief, and has obtained clear views 
of the way and means of salvation. To 
him confession is a plain, and, com- 

paratively speaking, pleasing duty ; 

for it is an unburdening of his con- 

science, a relief from impediments te 

duty, and a removal of those blemishes 

which disqualify him for the divine 

favour. He has, therefore, no excuses 

to make, but confesses every sin freely, 

wiih all its respective aggravaticns ; 

and strives, with extreme solicitude, to 

dethrone its dominion, destroy its in- 

fluence, and extirpate every relick of 

corruption. His desire is to be entirely 
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conformed to the divine image ; and his 
prayer is, in the language of David, 
* Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
elean ; weish me, and I shall be whiter 
than snow. Create in me a clean heart, 
O God, and renew a right spirit within 
me,’’ 

But, as the essence of repentance 
eonsists in change of heart and conduct, 
in turning about, and mending our 
ways and our doings, let us now see, 
from what,—to whom,—by whose aid, 
—and by what means, we are to 
return. We are to turn, from all 
sin; from filthy lusts, which resist 
the will of God; from idleness, and 
negligence of his commands; from er- 
rour and infidelity, superstition and 
idolatry ; and adopt the true faith and 
worship of God, and waik im his com- 
mandments and ordinances blameless. 
We must return to God, our heavenly 
Father, from whom, as rebellious chil- 
dren, we have strayed. We have 
wandered far from him, and have un- 
thankfully abused his mercies upon our 
lusts. We have broken covenant ‘vith 
him, and served other gods—the ob- 
jects of worldly mindedness and carnal 
affection—and have leagued ourselves 
with his enemies, and have rebelled 
against him. We must, therefore, lay 
down the weapons of rebellion, own 
our allegiance to him. and acknowledge 
his sovereignty, and his undisputed right 
to reign and rule in our hearts; we 
must renew our covenant with him, 
and dedicate ourselves unreservedly to 
his service. But this must be done by 
faith, by firm belief in his being and in 
his word, and implicit reliance on his 
promises. We must also come by 
Jesus Christ. Since the adoption of 
the new covenant, the only mode of 
access to the Father is through the 
merits, the mediation, and the inter- 
cession, of his dearly beloved and only 
begotten Son. ** 1 am the door,”’ says 
the blessed Saviour, ‘‘ by me, if a man 
enter, he shall come in and go out, and 
find pasture.” ‘I am the way, the 
truth, and the life; no man cometh 
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unto the Father-but by me.” And, a 
to the manner of turuing, we must come 
unto God with our whole heart, with 
fasting, and with weeping, and with 
mourning. We must engage heartily 
in the worship and service of God, and 
net only be separated from those sins 
which formerly bad dominion over Us, 
but declare hostility against them. We 
must say, with the bumble prodigal, 
** Hather, I have sinned against heaven 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son ;*’ and, in the lan. 
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guage of the publican, cry out, ‘ God | 
be merciful to me a sinner !”” 

Thus, my brethren, have I endea. | 
voured to explain to you the nature of & , 
repentance ; and from what has been | 
said, we see that it is.a plain and rea c 
sonable duty ; that itis not mysteriow[ 4, 
nor incomprehensible ; not calculated , 
to foster superstition or fanaticism ; not E 
confined to a single act; but that it isl ¢ 
altogether of a practical nature, andi y, 
a duty which needs to be frequently, 5, 
and, to a certain degree, constantly dis w 
charged. When we daily go to oul y 
Father, and supplicate him to forgive w 
us our trespasses, we must be accom te. 
panied by penitent hearts, otherwise .) 
our supplications wiil be of no avail/ op 
Every time we transgress, we must Le ap 
renewed again by repentance. Ref pz 
generation is indeed a single act, andi an, 
can occur but once in the Christiall en, 
lite, but we may be converted andi the 
** be renewed day by day.” nai 
_ IL. Let us now conclude, by sugges ore 
ing a few motives to the practice of thi for, 
duty. pra 

1. One consideration to this effect iff the 
the need in which all men stand Gi jeg 
the exercise of repentance. Of thi nan 
we areassured in holy scripture. ‘‘ THER hig 
Lord looked down from heaven ups ; 






the children of men, to see if the 
were any that did understand and seé 
God. ‘They are all gone aside ; the 
are altogether become filthy ; there! 
none that doeth good, no not one Minew 
This is spoken of the whole hum 
race. They are all “very far got 
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“from original righteousness,” and there- 
fore stand in need of regeneration, 
and restoration te God, by faith and 
repentance. But there is an additional 
consideration, of a more personal duty, 
to enforce the need of repentance. 
We have, most of us, been brought 
into covenant with God, by baptism. 
If the terms of the covenant were not 
stated at the administration of the rite, 
still the obligations are the same; for 
by it we were admitted members of 
the visible church, and placed under 
the obligations, and admitted to the 
privileges of that body or society, into 
which we were initiated. By this 
covenant we engaged to acknowledge 
Jesus Christ, by whose name we were 
called, to be our Lord and Master; 
to renounce the devil and all his works ; 
and to believe in God, and serve him. 
But we have broken this covenant. 
Christ has not violated his promises to 
us, but we have violated our engage- 
ments to him. God made a covenant 
with Abraham and his posterity, of 
which circumcision was the sign, and 
whosoever received this sign, St. Paul 
teaches us,,*‘ was a debtor to do the 
whole law.”’* All who received it 
engaged to worship the only living 
and true God, according to the Jewish 
ritual, and obey his commandments ; 
and God promised, in case of obedi- 
ence, to be their God forever. But 
the Israelites often violated this cove- 
nant, and forfeited its privileges. A 
great part of their repentance, there- 
fore, consisted in bewailing their broken 
promises and vows, and in renewing 
their covenant with God. The new 
testament is the book of the new cove. 
nant, entered into between God and 
his spiritual Israel, of which baptism 
is the sign, and we, gentiles, the mem- 
bers. Like the ancient Israelites, we 
also have violated the most solemn en- 
gagements ; and, like them, it is our 
duty to deplore our treachery, to re- 
new our vows, and engage in more 
* Galatians v. 3. 
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earnest endeavours, hereafter, to fulfil 
them. 

2. It is incumbent on us to repent, 
in obedience to the divine command, 
“« The times of this ignorance,” says 
St. Paul, “‘ God winked at, but now com. 
mandeth all men, every where, to re- 
pent.” The absolute necessity of it 
is asserted by our Saviour in the fol- 
lowing terms: “‘ Except ye repent, ye 
shall all perish.” And to those who, 
when converted by the preaching of 
St. Peter, cried out, ‘“Men and brethren, 
what shall we do?’ the apostle replied, 
‘* Repent and be baptized, every one of 
you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for 
the remission of sins, and ye shall re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost :"*—thus evidently 
signifying its indispensable necessity for 
admission into the kingdom of heaven. 

Hence, finally, we infer its absolute 
importance to our acceptance with God. 
The proud and impenitent are alike 
odious to him. ‘* He dwells with the 
humble and contrite,’ and ** the broken 
and contrite heart he will by no means 
despise.” He who has no sins to con- 
fess, can have but few favours to ask, 
and must have very limited views of 
the divine goodness and forbearance ; 
and, of course, has few of those qualifi- 
cations which recommend him to divine 
favour. 

Being thus instructed in the nature 
and necessity of repentance, let us not 
be averse to its exercises; nor through 
false shame stifle the compunctions of 
conscience, nor resist the strivings of 
the Holy Spirit. 

But if there be any one present, who 
has never as yet lamented and bewailed 
his sins,—O let him consider his ex- 
tremely perilous condition; how far 
he must be from the Christian life ; 
and how excessive his blindness and 
obduracy, not to have discerned his sin- 
fulness and his need of contrition. Could 
he have one just view of himself in the 
mirror of God’s holy word, he would 
shudder at his deformity, and with 
Job, loathe himself in dust and ashes. 
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Let him, therefore, apply diligently to 
the means of grace, that he maybe 
enlightened and awakened to a just 
sense of his ruined condition. Let him 
apply now, while the means are in his 
power, and the day of grace is afford- 
ed, and the arms of mercy are extend- 
ed to receive him. ‘ Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous 
man his thoughts: and let him return 
unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon him ; and to our God, for he will 
abundantly pardon.” 


ec 
To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


Tuere has always been an opinion 
among serious Christians,- that novel 
reading was injurious to the youthiul 
mind. The nevels, which compose a 
large part of most circulating libraries, 
which give a false picture of human life, 
and whose only interest consists ina love 
tale, more or less ingeniously wrought, 
have but few advocates among judicious 
parents; but it is difficult to conceive, 
that the young mind should be more 
injured by reading those graphical de- 
lineations of the characters and man- 
ners of distant countries and past ages, 
and of the varied motives, which influ- 
ence the conduct of individuals at all 
times, and under al] circumstances, than 
it would be by perusing a beautiful poem, 
or other work ofimagination. In the mo- 
ral scale they must hold the same rank. 
But as royal roads have been attempt- 
ed to every branch of learning ; and 
children were to acquire knowledge 
while they only sought diversion; so 
endeavours are made to render piety 
and morality more captivating, by pre- 
senting them ina fictitious garb. It is 
the object of this paper to inquire, 
whether these imaginary representa- 
tions of virtue struggling with difficul- 
ties, buteventually successful, are really 
beneficial ; or whether they do not 
merely excite the benevolent affections 
lo no purpose. It may be well pre- 
viously to inquire, what are the mo- 
tives which incite to virtue, or deter 
from vice.. Man is called a reasoning 
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animal; and yet his actions are seldom 
the immediate result of reason. We 
are usually called upon to act before 
we have time to examine the motives 
which should influence our conduct, 
We must, therefore, act from our feel- 
ings, or not at all. It may, indeed, 
with truth, be said, that the province of 
reason is rather to regulate our feelings, 
than our actions. A man who should, 
even were it possible, deliberate and 
reason, before performing the common, 
daily actions of life, would certainly 
be the most cold and uninteresting 
being in the world. It does not, 
therefore, follow, because fiction can 
make piety and morality more engaging 
tothe youthful mind, that it is benef 
cial toemploy it. So far from this 
being true, it is found by experience, 
that the needless excitement of our 
best feelings, instead of strengthening, 
only weakens them. As the bow often 
bent, loses its elasticity, so do feeling: 
frequently called into action, become 
blunted. Familiarity makes us cease 
to shudder at what once struck us with 
horrour, and to view with indifference, 
what once excited our strongest sym- 
pathy. Our feelings become less acute, 
ag we become more acquainted with 
the world, but we do not become less 
virtuous, An all-wise Creator has given 
habit, a surer principle to supply the 
place of deadened affection; and we 
come to seek for those objects of mise- 
ry which we once only relieved, when 
accident threw them in our way. Now. 
fictitious tales of suffering produce, is 
some degree, the same effect in dead- 
ening our feelings, as the view of real 
misfortune ; but as noaction can follow, 
no habits are formed. The sympathy 
we feel with the imaginary sufferer is 
considered, by ourselves, as a proof oi 
our correct affections. Every perusal 
of this kind, while it tends to in 
capacitate us from action, serves to 
increase our stock of imaginary virtue. 
A great moral writer has observed, 
that good purposes, unfollowed by good 
actions, avail nothing, and are worth 
nothing. More than this is true ¢ 
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good feelings. They are worse than 
useless. They lull the conscience to 
sleep. During the period of the French 
revolution, a certain spurious philo- 
sophy sprung up, which is not yet 
quite exploded ; and which placed all 
virtue in the imagination, and in feel- 
ing. Persons of this school were too 
much occupied with remote and unat- 
tainable schemes of benevolence, to 
attend to the daily wants of those around 
them. Schemes of universal philan- 
thropy were an excuse for the want of 
individual justice ; and they were so 
absorbed in the metaphysical contem- 
lation of the soul’s purity, as to tor- 
get that they had duties to perform 
to their fellow creatures and them- 
selves. 

Parents should be careful, how they 
suffer the benevolent affections, which 
God has bestowed upon their offspring, 
as motives of virtuous action, to be 
needlessly excited. We even disap- 
prove the visiting of hospitals and pri- 
sons, merely as spectators of the suffer- 
ings that man is heir to. When young 
persons do visit the sick or guilty, they 
should always be made to take with 
them some consolation for the diseased 
mind or body; nor should they be 
suffered to read fictitious tales of misery, 
without being in the constant habit of 
affording relief to the distressed. 
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To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate, 


A member of our church, having 
been formally requested, by letter, to 
subscribe to a religious paper, establish- 
ed and chiefly supported by members 
of another denomination of Christians, 
and now edited by a minister of the 
same denomination, he sent the follow- 
ing reply, with some few alterations, to 
the friend from whom the request came. 
The Gospel Advocate has hereby per- 
mission to publish the letter in whole, 
in part, or with such alterations, as he 
may deem proper. 

[It has been a complaint, from high 
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authority, that Episcopalians do not 
sufficiently imitate other Christians, in 
decidedly preferring their own faith 
and worship, and giving to them their 
undivided support. P. C, 


Charleston, (S. C.) January 15, 122. 


My pear six,—This first leisure morn- 
ing, since the receipt of your letter of 
the tenth instant, I have devoted to its 
consideration; and you will permit 
me to observe, that it has excited in 
my wind an unusual degree of solici- 
tude. Itis impossible not to approve 
the motives by which your request has 
been dictated ; but in correspondence 
with that frankness which ought to sub- 
sist among Christians, I would beg 
leave to ask, whether the proposed 
measure is practicable. Is it possible 
for any editor to conduct a religious 
paper, without introducing into it his 
own views of Christian institutions, 
not formally, but indirectly, allusively, 
and perhaps unconsciously ? 

It might be determined, for example, 
that the present editor is a Calvinist, 
from the internal evidence afforded by 
the first number. In the obituary no- 
tice of Mr, ****** he speaks of ‘* effi- 
cacious grace,’’ ‘* assurance of accep- 
tance,” ‘‘ vital religion,’’ and, in the 
prospectus, ‘* of evangelical religion ;” 
terms which, whatever might have been 
their original import, are now generally 
used in a sectarian sense. If it be 
said, that the above quotations are from 
a selection, it is replied, that senti- 
ments may be propagated as effectually 
by selections, and, perhaps, more so, 
than by original communications. A 
perfectly neutral paper could have no 
allusion to the divinity of the Saviour, 
and the existence of the Holy Ghost ; 
for both these doctrines are denied by 
some who admit the authority of the 
scriptures. Indeed, of what doctrine 
can it be said, that it is universally re- 
ceived? But, admitting the practica- 
bility of conducting a paper on what 
are called general principles, what 
would be the result? And here I 
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avail myself of the remarks of bishop 
Marsh on another occasion. ‘ The 
attempt to generalize Christianity, in 
order to embrace a variety of creeds, 
will ultimately lead to the exclusion of 
all creeds; it will havea similar effect 
with Spinoza’s doctrine of pan-theism ; 
it will produce the very opposite to 
that, which the name itself imports. 
And as pan-theism, though nominally 
the reverse, is, in reality, but another 
term for atheism, so Christianity, when 

eneralized, is no Christianity at all. 

he very essentials of Christianity must 
be omitted, before we can obtain a 
form so general, as not to militate 
against any of the numerous systems, 
which, in various ages, “have been 
denominated Christianity. Some par- 
ticularsystem, therefore, must be adopt- 
ed,”’ &c. 

That there is a common ground to 
certain sects, will not be denied. But 
it should be known what sects are to 
be united, before we can know what 
the common ground is. 
tist may unite with the presbyterian, 
on the common ground of Calvinism ; 
and the methodist with both, on that of 
** instantaneous conversion”’ and ‘* as- 
surance of acceptance.” It may be 
here observed, that the religious in- 
telligence, in the paper, has generally 
related to incidents, by which these 
two doctrines were illustrated and en- 
forced. If the Episcopal church is in- 
vited to join the coalition, she ought to 
be told what the ground of union is, 
and she ought to have a voice in the 
board of editors. But these coalitions 
seldom terminate favourably, Their 
effect, in other countries, as well as in 
our own country, ought to be a warning. 
And bere I would particuiariy refer you 
to the third number, volume xiv. 
of the Christian Observer, (1815,) in 
which it appears that the attempt to 
unite different denominations, in a soci. 
ety for the conversion of the Jews, 
completely failed. ‘The inconveniences, 
experienced in the progress of the un- 
dertaking, were such as to induce the 


Thus the bap- 
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dissenters to withdraw, and leave the 
matter wholly to the established church, 
The union of Christians is, indeed, q 
desirable object. It was the most hap. 
py lot of the early Christians, that 
‘they were of one mind,” and a per. 
fect ‘‘ unity of spirit, in the bond of 
peace,” will probably be the most 
interesting event connected with the 
millenium. But ‘* how can two walk 
together except they be agreed ?”” Con- 
currence of sentiment will produce 
unity of action. But to attempt the 
latter, where the former does not exist, 
will be unavailing. It will probably 
widen the breach. But to be more 
practical, | would observe, that I am 
now a subscriber to four religious peri- 
odical publications, and that, if I found 
it convenient to add a fifth, I should 
prefer some paper, in which I should 
reasonably hope to find much in favour 
of, and nothing contrary to, (even in 
allusion, ) those views of Christian truth 
which I have been accustomed to con- 
sider correct. Of course, should any 
friends choose to consult me, I should 
recommend the Gospel Advocate, the 
Christian Journal, the Churchman’s Ma- 
gazine, the Episcopal Magazine, or the 
Christian Observer, (republished in 
New York and Boston,) which are 
edited by Episcopalians, and designed 
to defend and propagate the religion of 
our Saviour, as it is understood by our 
venerable church, and which cannot be 
continued, to the manifest promotion of 
truth and godliness, if Episcopalians 
transfer their support to other works, or 
even if the great body of them divide 
their patronage between these and si- 
milar works, devoted to the interests ol 
other denominations of Christians. And 
here I would ask, whether the above 
named works are patronised by those 
who expect Episcopalians to patronise 
their works. As it respects this city, 
the fact may be easily ascertained by 
inquiring of the agent. 

With respect to the Episcopal church, 
in the southern states, having a papef 
conducted on their principles, or by @ 
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member of their church, (which I con- 
sider the same thing.) it does not ap- 
pear to me impracticable, if a united 
effort were made ; and, at any rate, 
that desirable event must be postponed, 
if the patronage on which it must live 
is diverted into another channel. The 
paper you recommend will, I doubt 
not, support Christianity, in opposition 
to infidelity ; but it will, at the same 
time, maintain Calvinism in opposition 
to those views which are entertained by 
our church respecting divine grace ; 
and it will, also, forward the prosperity 
of the most powerful church in our 
country, which holds, what Episcopali- 
ans cannot assent unto, that there is a 
parity in the ministry, and that forms 
of prayer are not to be preferred in 
publick worship. Episcopalians are 
endeavouring to persuade men to adopt 
the rational and sublime liturgy, which 
it is their privilege to possess, and 
which is at once the guardian of faith, 
and the incentive to devotion. They 
maintain that-Episcopacy is not only 
highly expedient, as a guard to the sa- 
cred office, from the intrusion of weak- 
ness and corruption, as creating a re- 
sponsible and energetick government, 
but that it is recommended by the 
model of the Hebrew church, and of the 
primitive Christian church, and thus 
far, to take the lowest ground, a divine 
institution. How, then, can they con- 
istently promote a systen, at the foun- 
dation of whose discipline is a parity 
in the ministry, and from whose wor- 
ship extempore prayer is inseparable. 
sto faith, I will only advert to the 
onsequences resulting from the decla- 
ation in our catechism; ‘* God the Son 
edeemed all mankind ;” and that in 
he presbyterian catechism ; ‘* The only 
edeemer of God’s elect is the Lord 
Jesus Christ.’”” I might here insist on 
hat 1 conceive to be an important, 
hough a minor consideration ; that our 
burch has a claim on our preference, 
n consequence of the provi8ion made 
or the reading, in order, the holy 

iptures—a measure peculiarly use- 
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ful in the southern states, a large pro- 
portion of whose population cannot 
read, and have little other opportunity 
of knowing the word of God, except 
that which may be afforded to them in 
church. 

But to return. The paper you re- 
commend is edited by a presbyterian. 
Its patrons are, by a large majority, of 
thatchurch. ‘The agents, through the 
country, it is believed, are, with scarce 
an exception, presbyterians, and the 
managing committee of seven will, we 
do not doubt, on inquiry, be found to 
be so also, at least a majority of them. 

In getting up this paper the presby- 
rians are right. (I do not say they are 
right in inviting the patronage of Epis- 
copatians by partial statements.) Their 
zeal and liberality do them honour. 
May they be imitated by the members 
of our church, in behalf of that church, 
Why should we help them? They 
are numerous and able. They say, 
expressly, they do not need additional 
patronage for the paper: they say, 
what ‘ it has received gives encourage- 
ment to offer it enlarged;” and a 
correspondent writes: ‘‘ The encou- 
ragement given has been such as to 
encourage its conductors to edit that 
useful paper, in future, in an enlarged 
size.” In the confidence of their 
strength, the presbyterians call their se- 
minary in Tennessee, * the southern 
and western theological seminary,” and 
theirchurch, ‘‘ the southernchurch.” In 
the smal] state of Tennessee alone, they 
report aiready, as students for their 
ministry, between twenty and thirty 
young men. ‘ihe Episcopat church is 
comparatively a small and feeble flock. 
It has need of all the resources to which 
it has aclaim. Let her sons and daugh- 
ters read bishop Chase’s address to the 
bishops, and say, if they can conscien- 
tiously contribute to the advancement 

of another church, while their own in 
the wilderness is ready to perish. Even 
in our own state, if we had funds, how 
many missionaries could be usefully 
employed. In this city, two domestick 
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missionaries are needed. What good 
might be effected, by a paper issued 
here, and circulated through the states, 
inf which the church should be explain- 
ed and vindicated, and her views, as 
to the mhhistry, faith and worship, con- 
firmed by learned research, discriminat- 
ing reasoning, and reference to those 
events daily occurring, which escape 
the notice of the unreflecting. 

I have read, with some attention, the 
paper you forwarded, and, in the same 
eandour which | think is my duty, 
feel constrained to say, that it appears 
to me, in the first number, to have 
aberrated from that article of its creed, 
in which it professes to know no sect. 
I refer to the reference made to eminent 
ministers, in which no place is found 
for any other churchman than Whitfield, 
(if he may be considered such,) to the 
editorial sketch of efforts in India, in 
which nothing is said of Buchanan, of 
Martyn, of bishop Middleton; and to 
the selection of Mr. Ward’s letter, in 
which ‘“ the bishop’s college,” a most 
prominent event in the Christian his- 
tory of India, is introduced, after a long 
account of the labours of other sects, 
with this remark; ‘‘ nor must we forget 
the Episcopal college,” and passed over 
with evident rapidity. 

«In narrating “ the great religious 
events and operations of the age,” 
which is one of the objects of this pa- 
per, itis to be expected, I should say, 
it is almost unavoidable, that a promi- 
nence will be given to those, in which 
the associates in faith with the editor 
are principally concerned. 

“To make men members of the 
kingdom of heaven, not of a particu- 
jar church.”” Does this mean, that 
where the gospel is known men are safe 
without uniting with the church? Is 
it possible to be a member of the 
church, without belonging to any par- 
ticular church ? Is it prudent to preach 
this doctrine, that men may be good 
Christians, and yet not members of a 
particular church? Either I do not 
understand this, or it is an unsound 





sentiment. There appears to me cop. 
fusion and indistinctness in the remarks 
respecting those who love “ their sec 
better than their Saviour ;”? who “ con. 
fine their efforts, and refuse to searc), 
with others;” who wish to collect into 
“their particular apartment of the 
great fold.” Does the writer mean, 
that attachment to a sect is inconsisten} 
with love for the Saviour, who is con- 
sidered the founder of the sect; that 
every Christian should be willing to 
propagate Roman catholicism, Swe. 
denborgianism, and unitarianism, and 
should be indifferent whether men hold 
the truth, according to his views of it, 
or not? If this be not,the meaning, 
has not the writer censured himself, in 
the passages above cited? Has he not 
a decided preference for his own sys- 
tem? Does he wish what he would 
call heresy, and not orthodoxy, to pre- 
vail? Does he not wish that men 
should embrace religion as he under 
stands it? A negative would imply 
either insincerity or lukewarmness, 
Liberality does not demand an indiffe. 
rence to truth. It does not require a 
belief that our brethren are not in er- 
rour. It implies, that we should allow 
them to think for themselves, and not 
treat them unkindly, because they differ 
in opinion from us. It does not imply, 
that we should not endeavour to correct 
their errours, much less, that we should 
encourage them in them, and assis 
them in defending, and propagating 
them. .Within a few years, this term 
has been used in a sense, which either 
I do not understand, or it implies an 
indifference to truth. I feel constrain- 
ed to add, that | fear it has sometimes 
been the cover of an opposite spirit. 
Modern liberality isa new sect, which 
has its bigots, and is no less bitter than 
other sects. 

In your letter you very justly re- 
mark, that our church is better guarded 
than other churches. What constitutes 
our guard? Evidently our institutions 
and our formularies. And what will 
be the effect of teaching our people, 
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that these institutions are not necessary, 
and that these iormularies may be safe- 
ly dispensed with. ‘To go a little into 
detail. We think the sacred office 
guarded, by vesting the power of ordi- 
nation in the bishops only. We pub- 
ish a work, and encourage our people 
to read it weekly, in which tbis prin- 
ciple is ever to be kept out of view. 
We think that publick worship is guard- 
ed from bad passions, erroneous doc- 
tines, and important omissions, by a 
orm. We publish a work in which 
extempore prayer is approved, to say 
the least, and not a syllable is ever to be 
ittered in favour of that mode which 
we invariably adopt. We hold, that 
uticles, creeds, and the commemora- 
tion of the great events and distinguish- 
ing characters of the gospel (as in our 
fasts and festivals) are not only im- 
pressive means of instruction, but valua- 
ble as guards of ‘‘ the faith once de- 
livered to the saints :’’ and we publish 
a work in which we carefully avoid 
saying a word in favour of these mat- 
ters, and indeed convey the idea that 
we consider them as liable to this ob- 
jection, that they may interrupt the 
harmony of Christendom. — . 

You perceive, then, my dear sir, 
that the guards of our church would be 
really weakened, if not surrendered, 
by the union to which we are invited. 
We hold it as a scriptural doctrine, 
that our blessed Lord ‘“ tasted death 
lorevery man :” and we unite ina work 
in which this doctrine of general re- 
demption (which you recollect is per- 
fectly distinct from universal salvation) 
must be kept out of view, for il is con- 
troverted by a majority of the support- 
ers of the paper, who hold that Christ 
died for the elect only. 

You have remarked, that, by this 
publication, might be diffused ‘‘ a know- 
ledge of the interests of the Episcopal 
church.”? The interests of the Episco. 
pal church are developed in ‘* Hook- 
er’s Ecclesiastical Polity,” ihn*Wheatly 
on the Common Prayer,” and in *‘ Whit- 
by on the five points :” | would add, 
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in the narrative which Buchanan gives, 
in his Christian researches, of the faith 
and discipline of the Syrian church. 
Would it be consistent with “ the plan 
of the paper,” to admit extracts trem 
either of these works ? 

I find in your letter, and also in the 
report, the expression ‘* main docfrines 
of the bible,” and an intimation, that 
there are several sects who agree te- 
specting these. Admitting this, that, 
for example, there are three or four 
sects who would be willing to receive 
the ‘‘ apostles’ creed,”’ as containing 
these main doctrines, you will perceive, 
that, so soon as an attempt was made 
to unfold this creed, these sects would 
separate. The Calvinist would under- 
stand, ‘‘ Our Lord,’’ in one sense ; 
the Arminian in another. The unitari- 
an would consider ‘‘ the Holy Ghost” 
another name for the Father. The 
catholick, by the holy church, would 
understand his own church, &c. &c. 
‘The expression ** main doctrines” then, 
is too indefinite. It must be settled 
before an harmonious union could be 
made ; and this brings me back to a 
remark already made, that the common 
ground on whick Episcopalians can meet 
other sects, ought to be distinctly known, 
for the sake of peace, and, I add, for 
the sake of truth, before they could, 
with propriety, unite in any religious 
publication. We can unite with all in 
circulating the bible. In no other com- 
mon work can we unite wth all. It 
is a melancholy, but an undoubted 
truth. We can unite with some on one 
point, and with others on another point. 
We must take mankind as we find 
them. Let each Christian cherish what 
he believes to be true. Let him not 
compromise his principles on any ac- 
count whatever. At the same time, 
jet him tove “all who profess and call 
themselves Christians.” Let him pray 
for them. Entangling alliances will 
promote neither peace nor truth. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked, 
that I should not have been thus par- 
ticular to a stranger, but I claim the 
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privilege of a friend ; and I do earnest- 
ly request you to move warily in the 
course you propose to enter; to be- 
ware that you are not alienated from 
those religious principles in which you 
were educated, and which will bear the 
severest scrutiny, and that you do not 
divide, with another church, the zeal, 
the uncommon perseverance, (which our 
countrymen have been generally sup- 
posed to lack,) the capability, at once 
an endowment 4nd an acquisition, and 
the liberality, for which your own 
church has great need, and to which 
she must acknowledge herself already 
largely indebted. 

With assurances of much respect 
and sincere regard, I remain, &c. 


P,C. 


For the Gospel Advocate. 


PKAYER FOR SPRING, TRANSLATED FROM 
ERASMUS. 


O Lorp Jesus, almighty renewer of 
all things—who, for our sakes, hath 
founded this fair world, and hath stud- 
ded the firmament with its many lights 
for use by day, and by night for help— 
thou orderest with varying seasons the 
earth, that thou hast willed to be the 
kind fosterer of all animated nature, 
and even of mankind; and now that 
thou art risen from the grave all things 
revive, and confirm to us the hope of a 
resurrection promised by thee: the 
meadows before desolate smile with the 
new grass; the pastures are decorated 
with the varied hues of blooming flow- 
ers; the fields grow green with herbs ; 
the buried seed shoots forth from the 
furrow ; the trees, just now lifeless, 
unfolding their fresh leaves, wax lusty, 
and, decked with gay blossoms, give 
promise of fruit; the sun himself aug- 
ments the loveliness of his beams; and 
the face of universal nature, as if new- 
born, bespeaks to our wandering eyes 
thy bounteous kindness, with which, 
expelled paradise for transgression, thou 
mitigatest our merited exile with so 


numerous solaces. Grant that we, 
who, once born again in thee by bap. 
tism, have put off the old man, being 
made new creatures, may never relapse: 
but by the benign influence of thy 
Spirit may flourish in perpetual purity, 
and daily be more and more adorne( 
with fresh bloomings of the virtues, 
perfecting to fruit worthy the gospel 
proclaimed by thee, who, with the F,. 
ther and Holy Spirit, reignest for ever, 
Amen. 


—<— 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate, 


In the ordering of priests, the bishop js 
authorized to say, ‘‘ whose sins thoy 
dost forgive, they are forgiven; an{ 
whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained.’’ From this, it has beg 
argued by the adversaries of the church, 
that its ministers assume the power ¢ 
absolutely forgiving sins, and thus usurp 
the prerogative of the Almighty. Nor, 
as it is true that, in a general sense, 
none but God can forgive sins, it is 
strange that the objectors do not, « 
will not, see that this power was nol 
given by the Saviour even to his chosen 
apostles; for they were but men, and 
could, therefore, no more remit and 
retain sins, in the common sense of the 
phrase, than their successors. The 
authority, whatever it was, may thes 
be exercised at the present day as wel 
as in any former age. And that il 
regards only exclusion from the privé 
leges of church fellowship, and restora 
tion to communion, must, | think, le 
evident to all who will examine th 
subject without prejudice. The abort 
form has been frequently used by dis 
senting ministers, in their charges @ 
ordinations; and the principle which i 
implies is fully insisted upon in t 
presbyterian platforms. The followin 
rational exposition is from the comme! 
tary of Henry, a dissenting divine ‘ 
some distinction. 

‘* Two ways the apostles and mim 
ters of Christ remit and retain sins, am 


both as having authority. 1. By 
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sound doctrine. They are commission- 
ed to tell the world, that salvation is to 
be had upon gospel terms, and no others, 
and they shall find God will say amen 
to it—so shall their doom be. 2. By 
a strict discipline, applying the general 
rule of the gospel to particular persons. 
Whom you admit into communion with 
you, according to the rules of the gos- 

|, God will admit into communion 
with himself; and whom you cast out 
of communion, as impenitent and ob- 
stinate in scandalous and _ intectious 
sins, shall be bound over to the righteous 
judgment of God.” 

As this is the explanation of a con- 
gregationalist, it is hoped no more will 
be said of the arrogant clans of bishops 
and Episcopal clergymen; and that what 
isdeemed right, on the part of dissen- 
ters, will not be considered unscriptural 
or ** biasphemous,” when practised by 
churchmen. S. 





REVIEW 


OF WATSON’S OBSERVATIONS ON SsoU- 
THEY’S LIFE OF WESLEY. 
(Continued from page 128.) 

Bur if, as the writer of these ** Ob- 
servations’? maintains, the doctrines of 
the methodists are the doctrines of the 
church of England, why have they se- 
parated from her communion ? Surely 
it was no evidence of the blessed in- 
fluences of that Holy Spirit of love and 
peace, thus to rend the body of Christ, 
to establish an unauthorized ministry, 
toseparate fram their brethren in the 
daily worship of God, and the celebra- 
tion of the dying love of our Redeemer. 
We rejoiced at the appearance of Mr. 
Southey’s life of Wesley, because we 
thought that so candid and dispassion- 
ate a work would be instrumental. under 
Providence, in bringing back the me- 
thodists in England to the church. And 
Wwe hoped that this would.ultimately 
have an influence on the methodist so- 
cieties in this country. These hopes 


ire not destroyed by the opposition of 
20 
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the volume before us. It is very dif- 
ficult, indeed, when a schism has once 
taken place, to repair the breach. Pre- 
judices have been created, which it is 
hard to destroy ; passions have been 
inflamed, which will not speedily cool ; 
habits have been formed, a change from 
which appears to be innovation, even 
when that change is only a recurrence 
to ancient and primitive order. But 
the very opposition to Mr, Southey’s 
book is some evidence of its influence ; 
and as all enthusiastick sects finally 
spend their violence, and subside into 
a calm, it will be a natural inquiry 
hereafter, what they have gained by 
the separation. This inquiry, indeed, 
appears already to have been begun; 
and we proceed with pleasure to lay 
before our readers some extracts from 
Mr Watson's book, which will show 
that the society are not unconscious of 
the evils which they have brought upon 
themselves. 


“To judge of Mr. Wesley’s conduct, we 
must consider the state of the church of Eng- 
land, and of the nation, when his publick life 
commenced. That church was not in its 
present state of light, and zealous activity. 
It had not then a ministry so well instructed, 
nor an equal number of faithful and truly 
evangelical clergy; and any standard, taken 
from the present state of the church, or of 
the country, to determine the meriis of the 
conduct of a clergyman who should now com- 
mence a career as Clerically irregular as that 
of Mr. Wesley, would be obviously errone- 
ous, if applied to him.” pp. 137, 138. 

‘That a great and most gratifying altera- 
tion has taken place within a few years, both 
in the doctrine and lives of the national cler- 
gy, is certain; and by none is this circum- 
stance more gladly hailed than by the me- 
thodists. ‘The statement of the facts men- 
tioned above was necessary to explain the 
reasons which led to a departure from Mr. 
Wesley’s original plan ;* but it is not made 
in a spirit of hostility to the church of Eng- 
land, in so many respects to be venerated, 
and for whose growing prosperity and perpe- 
tuity, the wishes of none can be more sincere 





* Mr. Wesley’s original plan was to continue 
in the communion of the church of England, 
and ouly make his societies subsidiary to the 
increase of piety among her members. 
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than my own. I would not forget that she is 
‘the mother of us all,’ and I - never con- 
template, without the deepest admiration, 
her noble army of confessors and martyrs, 
and the illustrious train of her divines, whose 
writings have been and continue to be the 
light of Chiistendom.” Note to p. 150. 
“The second period, to which reference 
may be made, in order to jude how far, or 
at what time, Mr. Wesley ‘ foresaw’ that 
he was promoting separation, is, when he ad- 
mitted the co-operation of lay-preachers. 
‘The case is here stronger in favour of Mr. 
Southey’s position; but it does not appear 
that even Mr. Wesley anticipated separation 
as the necessary consequence. In the early 
stages of his career, he was content to leave 
the good done by his ministry to the care of 
the clergyman of the parish in which the per- 
sons who received it resided. Mr. Southey 
has given the reason why he formed socie- 
ties, and appointed persons to instruct them 
‘in the ways of God.’ ‘If his converts were 
left to themselves, they speedily relapsed into 
their former habits.” This was true in many 
cases.” * The clergy, in general, made no 
such provision for the religiously disposed 
ple of their parishes; and hence, asks 
Mr. Wesley, ‘ what was to be done ina case 
of so extreme necessity? No.clergyman 
would assist at all. The expedient that re- 
mained was to find some one among them- 
selves, who was upright in heart, and of sound 
judgment in the things of God, and to desire 
him to meet the rest as often as he could, 
in oi der to confirm them as he was able in the 
ways of God, either by reading to them, or 
by prayer, or by exhortation.’” “ It would, 
indeed, bave been more satisfactory, if a 
pious clergyman had put himself at the head 
of these meetings, afforded the people his 
counsel, and restrained any irregularities or 
errours which might arise; and had clergy- 
men, so qualified and disposed, heen found, 
the church would have reaped the full bene- 
fit, and no separation, in any form, would 
have ensued. Unhappily they did not exist ; 
and Mr. Wesley submitted to the irregulari- 
ty, to avoid the greater evil of suffesing 
those who had been brought under reli- 
gious influence to fall away for want of care 
and instruction. That superintendance which 
the clergy were noi disposed to give, he sup- 
plied, as much as possiole, by his occasional 
Visits; and it was more extensively afforded 
after the employment of Jay preachers, by 
their more frequent and regular visits under 
his direction. Jn these measures there was no 
intention of a separation from the church : 
this Vr. Southey allows ; nor was it, even at 
that time, foreseen as a consequence. A 
necessary consequence it certainly was not. 


TS SD LO A ES INET eee 


Mr. Southey thinks ‘that the apparatus , 
methodism, when more fully organized th 

at the period now referred to, might hay 
been attached to the church with advantas 

and that its ecclesiastical constitution is de. 
fective, in not having some institution ap, 
swering to the preaching orders of the church 
of Rome. Into this question I shall not enter; 
but Mr. Wesley certainly had a simiiar view; 
nor was he without hope, that these simpk 
institutions for promoting piety, which he had 
commenced, might have been recognised, 
He hoped that the spirit of religion, produced 
already to so great an extent, might still fur. 
ther influence the members of the churc 
and its clergy, and dispose them to view his 
societies with more cordiality. He took car, 
therefore, and ail his princoples and feeling 
favoured the caution, that no obstacles should 
be placed in the way of the closest connexin 
of his socielies with the establishment,—nom 
of their services were held in the hours of he 
publick service ; the methodists formed in many 
parishes the great body of her communicants; 
thousands of them died in her communion; 
and the lay preachers were not permitted i 
administer either of the sacraments to the pe 
ple among whom they laboured.” pp. 145- 
148. 

“ The fact is, that though methodism nov 
stands in a different relation to the establis 
ment, than in the days of Mr. Wesley, dissent 
has never been formally professed by the 
body, and for obvious reasons. The first is 
that a separation of a part of the society 
from the church, has not arisen from the 
principles assumed by the professed dissent 
ers, and usually made so prominent by thea 
in their discussions on the subject of establisl 
ments; the second, that a considerable num- 
ber of our members actually continue in the 
communion of the church of England to this 
day ; and the third, that to leave that com 
munion is not, nm any sense, a condition ¢ 
membership with us. All the services of th 
church, and her sacraments, may be obser 
ed hy any person in our societies who 
chooses it, and they are actually observed by 
numbers.” p. 149. 

“The old principles” (viz. adherence f 
the communion of the church) “were held 
as fast as higher duties would allow ; and t# 
this day, the administration of the sacrament, 
in any chapel, is not to be assumed as a mat 
ter of course, but must be obtained by peti 
tion to the conference, who are to hear 
case, and judge of the circumstances. Many, 
indeed, of the people, end some of the preach 
ers, opposed these concessions; but the plan 
which was adopted to meet a case of cot 
scientious scruple, and vet to avoid encot- 
raging a departure frum the primitive platy 
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jeaving every individual to act, inthis respect, 
as he was persuaded jo bis own mind, and 
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have receive the sacrament at church, or at meet- 
rtagedim 0g, has at length by both parties been cor. 
is dee dially acquiesced in, as warranted equally by 


principle and by prudence. Assuredly the 
church would have gained nothing by a diffe- 
rent measure, for the dissidents would have 
been compelled to join the professed dissent- 
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onl ers. Such is the nature of our present sepa- 
e hag cation from the church, for dissent it is not, 
nised |e except in the minds of some individuals. 
jucejt Had the church been provided, generally, 






1) fy. With an evangelical and a holy ministry, that 
hur separation would not have taken place, for 
w his the controversy between the church and the 
- cane dissenters was little known, and still less re- 
cling garded by the majority of the methodist so- 
hougigg cieties at that time, and the case is not great- 
exinta y altered to the present day. ‘Ihe clergy 
-nomg bad lost their hold upon the people generally, 
if hom through neglect; and that revival of the 
many spirit of truth and holiness, which we are now 
ants[a 80 happy to witness among them, came too 
rion: ate to prevent the results | have just stated.” 
ted hE PP. 153, 154. 
P Deh “ The struggie of different views was tem- 
45~ 9B porary, the plan of pacification, as to the sa- 
craments, and service in church hours, adopt- 
:novg@ed by the conference, being generally and 
lish cordially acquresced in. In forming this plan, 
‘sent distinguished as it is by great prudence and 
» them temper, the conference appears, in one or two 
rst ig fam Points, to have erred. A part of the societies 
ciety assumed from that time the form and sub- 
* teg stantive character of a regular religious so- 
cent ciety. ‘Two tings were therefore manifestly 
them Wanting, the first, a regular plan of catechis- 
nlishe ing, which, as long as methodism was no 
numa more than an appendage to the national es- 
» thee @blishment, was presumed to be performed 
» thitam OY the clergyman, as a preparation for con- 
-omfe Stmation. This has constantly been enjoined 





upon the heads of families; but it ought to 
have been connected with the publick disci- 
pline of that part of the body which, in fact, 
had separated. ‘The second was an enlarge- 
ment of the order of Sunday worship. That 
the Sunday forenoon, especially, should be 
marked by the most solemn and lengthened 
aets of divine service, equally accords with the 
Practice of allregular churches, with the re- 
spect due to the day, and with every hallowed 
feeling of the mind, at that time most free 
rom bodily weariness, and prepared by its 
ngour to enter most efficiently inio the sacred 
services of the house of. God. When the ser- 
vice, practised by the methodists on the Sun- 
day morning before church time, and which, 
for that reason, was necessarily’a very brief 
one, came to be the regular Sunday forenoon 
service of the body, it was greatly defective. 
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This was the light in which Mr. Wesley 
Viewed it. * Some may say, our own service 
is publick worship. Yes, in a sense; but 
not such as supersedes the church service. 
We never designed it should. It presup- 
poses publick prayer, like the sermons at the 
university. If it were designed to be instead 
of the church service, it would be essentially 
defective, for it seldom has the four grand 
parts of publick prayer, deprecation, petition, 
intercession, and thanksgiving.’ ‘The plan of 
pacification secured the reading of the scrip- 
tures, by making it a condition of opening 
any chapel in church time, that the lessons 
for the day should be read. It recommended, 
too, and that ‘ strongly,’ in preference to the 
mere reading of the lessons, the use €f the 
liturgy. Gut the fault lay, in not making the 
latter the sole and peremptory rule, a mea- 
sure which then would have been gladly ac- 
cepted, as a condition of opening the chapels, 
and by this time it would have become the 
established custom of the body. In many 
chapels our mornmg service is conducted in 
this manner, and in all our foreign stations. 
It has been more recently introduted into 
others at home; and the publick opinion 
among us, in favour of the use of the liturgy, 
is #0 much increasing, that the probability 1s, 
that, in a few years, it will become the gene- 
ral mode of our forenoon service in all the 
large chapels. That improvement is indeed 
greatly to be desired ; for the liturgy secures 
the reading of a large portion of the scrip- 
tures; it secures also what Mr. Wesley has 
properly called ‘the four grand parts of 
pablick worship;’ 7 makes the service of 
God's house appear more like our true business 
on the Lord’s day; and beside the aid it af- 
fords to the most devout and spiritual, a great 


‘body of evangelical truth is, by constant use, 


laid up in the minde of children and ignorant 
people, who, when at length they begin to pray 
under a religious concern, are already furnish- 
ed with suitable, sanctifying, solemn, and im- 
pressive petitions. Persons well acquainted 
with the liturgy are certainly ina state of 
important preparaiion for the labours of the 
preacher ; and their piety often takes a richer 
and more sober character from that circum- 
stance. A settled ministry may supply this 
kind of preparation by mere of personal in- 
struction, than a changing system like ours 
will allow ; and to us, therefore, every means 
of embodying truth in the minds of those who 
attend our ministry, is more than ordinarily 
necessary. It is rather singular, and it shows 
the inconsistencies into which the human mind 
often falls, that in places where the use of the 
liturgy in our chapels has been opposed, the 
opposition has chiefly arisen from persons 
most friendly to the establishment. This has 
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not indeed been uniformly the case, for*in 
other places the objectors have been so sa- 
g4acious as to discover, that the forms of de- 
votion, in which methodism was nursed, are 
innovations ; and they are become spiritual 
in so high a degree above the founder of me- 
thodism himself, that what he, through life, 
continually observed and enforced, appears 
to them but a barren formality.” Note, pp. 
155—157. 


It is admitted, then, that in the pre- 
sent state of the church of England, an 
irregularity, like that of Mr. Wesley, 
would be improper, and a strong de- 
siregs expressed for the prosperity and 
perpetuity of their venerated mother. 
The appointment of lay preachers is 
excused only on the plea of necessity ; 
a plea which would hardly be resorted 
to, if there were not a consciousness of 
being wrong. The only reason assigned 
for a departure {rom Mr, Wesley's ori- 
ginal plan of remaining in communion 
with the church, is, that the clergy were 
not-evangelical and holy; a reason, 
therefore, which, according to the pre- 
vious admission, does not exist at pre- 
sent. The principle of dissent has 
never been assumed as a badge of the 
society, nor are its members ever re- 
quired to separate. It is admitted, too, 
that the conference have erred in not 
requiring the use of the liturgy, and not 
establishing a system of parochial in- 
struction; the very important conces. 
sion is made, that the want of the liturgy 
renders publick worship defective and 
less profitable ; and the no less important 
fact is stated, of an increasing esteem for 
the liturgy among the society at large. 

If ali these admissions are sincere, 
and we have no disposition to doubt 
their sincerity, we ask why they will 
not lead to the practical result of a re- 
turn to the bosom of that ‘* mother of 
them all” whom they so much vene- 
rate. The increased piety and zeal of 
their venerable parent shows, that she 
was not so radically corrupt, that her 
children were justified in deserting her. 
The mere circumstance of lay preach- 
ing, though an irregularity, need not 








have separated them. It was indeed aie | 
act which tended to schism, and as sucii@hure 
ought never to have been introducedfihey 
But the overt act of schism was the as{ijons 
sumption of the right to admiyjster thieive 
sacraments ; and this no plea of necessmino 
sity can excuse. The idea of necessityfie a 
led Uzzah to stretch forth his hand tp ot 
preserve the ark of God from falling; 
yet he was stricken deads ‘* Thelemp 
best intention,” says the pious bishop 
Hall, ** cannot excuse, much less war 
rant us, in unlawtul actions Wher 
we do aught in faith, it pleaseth ow 
good God to wink at and pity our weak 
nesses; but if we dare to present Gof 
with the well-meant services of ow 
own making, we run into the indigna 
tion of God.” ‘The plea that the clen 
gy of the church were unholy in life, 
and unsound in doctrine, is not suf 
cient. The ark of God ought to have 
been carried on the shoulders of | the 
Levites, but their negligence did no 
excuse the presumption of Uzzah. Ii 
the plea were true, the efficacy of the 
sacraments does not depend upon the 
holiness of the administrator, but on the 
holiness of the recipient. 

The principle of dissent nev: ~ har 
ing been assumed, there is no obstacle 
to the return of the methodists, which 
does not arise from motives which tiey 
would be as unwilling to acknowledge, 
as we should be to impute to them, 
The conviction that they have erred, 
in laying aside the use of the liturgy, 
should hasten their return ; and though 
Mr. Watson thinks, that the time in 
which such a recognition of methodism, 
as that which Mr. Southey adwocates, 
a recognition which would make it 
auxiliary to the church, has long since 
passed away, and that now it is neithet 
possible nor desirable; we must be 
permitted to express a very differen! 
opinion. Whatever may be the obsta: 
cles in England, on the part of the 
establishment, they cannot exist bere. 
The methodists have only to adopt our 
liturgy, to receive confirmation from 
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ed afte bishops, to have recourse to our 
; sudfmhurchés for the sacraments, and, if 
ucedimey wish to have separate congrega- 
he asf/ons, to present proper persons to re- 
er thimeive holy orders. With regard to 
ecesfminor points, there would undoubtedly 
>Ssityfie a spirit of mildness and gentleness 
1d tin our ecclesiastical councils which, if 
ling Met on their side by a correspondent 
Theemper, might so tar heal the distrac- 
ishopfmions of party, and close up one of the 
Wargments, at least, in the seamless garment 
‘heredmf Christ. 3. 
| OW 
eak ae 

Go 

For the Gospel Advocate. 

out 
oma EXTRACT FROM THE MESSIAH. 
clen Mi ranslated from the original German of 
life, K lopstock. 
sul. (Continued from p. 12).) 
have 


loa, trembling, ceas’d, and look’d above 
theo where the all-holy* stood. Jehovah vent 
no\f/pon the messenger of Christ his glance, 

|igpod, as God jook’d, the seraph sprang to- 
wards him,.. 


“ nd heard from out his mouth the dark com- 
the mand 
) theliPor Urim destin’d and the train that guard 










Defenceless earth. They treated of Uy effect 
nd wonders of Messiah’s dying blood 
eanwhile th’ unembodied band arose 

rom off their thrones of azure. At the view, 
Gabriel too follow’d, and th’ altar sought, 


ey Mearth’s altar call’d. But sudden struck his 

lge, ear 

om, phe fall of tears, that mournful begg’d for 
man, 


‘ed 
a nd sobs that piere’d the cloudless vault; 


Bs but most, 

ugh Mihe voice of him, from whom the race sprang 
> infe forth 

sm, (>! wretched mortals, did that angel hear ; 
‘es, gpd Adam sobb’d and thought upon the fall 

. Ep! new eternities. The altar this _ 

BDF which on Patmos? rugged strand beheld 
1¢¢ Milhat foundert of the new and bloody pact,t 
net Mlhe copy all-eternal, heaven-bright.) 
be Mead here did souls of fearful martyrs mourn, 
praying th’ Eternal to retard the day 


onl Dy wrath avenging. As the seraph came 





- * Tabernacle. 

re tt. John. + Our Saviour’s death. 

ut § Alluding to the visions of the before- 
ym Mentioned saint on the isle of Patmos. 
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Near that blest altar of th’ earth, approach’d 

With longing glance tow’rds him, veil’d 
around 

In bright celestial joys, the sire of men; 

Beauteous, majestick, as the form of God, 

When first he framed pure and like himself 

Eden’s inhabitants ; and smiles bedeck’d, 

Radiant and fraught with love, blest Adam’s 
front,* 

As the God-featur’d spirit spoke aloud : 

[ail seraph messenger of peace and God. 

O! as thy mission’s voice sublime tun’d o’er 
me, 

How swell’d my heart with ecstacies. 

Could I but view the Saviour of my race, 

Messias all compassionate, as now 

I see thee bless’d *mong spirits, e’en like thee 

Glowing with pity to redeem mankind ! 

O seraph ! tell me where now wand’reth 

Earth’s Mediator? Tell me, that with awe, 

At humble distance, I may seek his steps. 

Thou too, O earth, on whom each thought 
is fix’d 

That from Messias’ bosom e’er arose, 

Moy tie first sinner dare to look upon thee, 

With eyes that tears of joy are spangling 
over 

’Twas on thy fostering breast I life receiv’d, 

O Jand of God’s creation ! How would’st thou, 

Thy valleys blasted by the curse pronoune’d 

Midst storms and thunders, brighter seem te 
me 

With him that now incorporate must feel 

Pangs I so long have left; than when thy 


plains, 
Shap’d after those of heaven, bloom’d ever 
bright! 


O Paradise e’er lost, he said and sigh’d! 

Gabriel rejoin’d: O first of human kind, 

Thou whom th’ Almighty hand well pleased 
form’d, 

Grieve not: Messias soon shall know thy 
wish 

And, should he will it,,_ 
earth + 

God’s magnitude, the world’s redeeming 
power. 

He said: and now each angel had forsook 

The suns of heaven, and o’er the world dis- 
pers’d 

On wings of lightning-swiftness. Gabriel, too, 

Left the first born, and sought earth’s dark- 
some orb 


‘gu shalt view on 





*It may be here objected, that Adam 
should make so sudden a transition from grief 
to joy. But it must be recollected, that, as 
he had been mourning for mankind, the pre- 
sence of the angel inspired him with new 
hopes, and invested him with all his originat 
charms. 
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Just as the flitting stars had hail’d the morn. 

Loud in the circling air he heard the names 

That angel-voices gave to earth. They sung, 

Hailearth! thou eye-mark of immortals, 
queen 

Of circling worlds, where God’s omnipotence 

Loves in Messiah’s deeds to dwell anew ! 

Hail to thee! Gabriel heard, and sped his 
wing 

O’er clouds etherial, and approach’d the 
earth. 

Slumber had ceas’d; but still the cool, of 


ee night 
a ~ Reign’d through earth’s valleys, and their 


mists of dark 

Seem’d loath to rise from off the mountain tops. 

There Gabriel sought with anxious eye 
around 

The Son; and deep within a valley’s breast, 

That like a haven midst th’ aspiring tops 

Of Olive’s mountain stood, he found in sleep, 

And, ’gainst a rock reclining, him of God. 

Gabriel look’d on, admiring how serene, 

How pure the sleep of heaven: he scann’d 
those charms 

Mortality receiv’d from holiness ; 

And dwelt upon the look of peace, the smile, 

So full of grace for man, that beam’d upon 
him. 

Benignity and mildness stood express’d 

On the Messiah’s face, and tears would stray, 

Unwittingly, at times, in gentle course ; 

As if to tell the pity that employed 

His ev’ry thought, and mark the Saviour. 

Yet still the veil of slumber half conceal’d 

The godlike form from Gabriel: even so 

The wandering spirit looks upon the earth 

That a soft eve of spring but half makes 
known, 

While Vesperus hastens, o’er the sky, his 
course 

Mark’d by the eye-inquiring of the sage 

From forth some blooming bower. Thus 
look’d on 

Gabriel; and thu#* - lovely silence broke. 


(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Gospel Advocate. 


Five stanzas of the following beautiful h 
for Epiphany were originally puvlished in 
Christian Observer: the filth, sixth, 
seventh, were afterwards added bya yo 
lady of this country. 

HYMN FOR EPIPHANY. 
Brightest and best of the sons of the morniy 
Dawn on our derkress, and lend us thine q 
Star of the east, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid, 


Cold on his cradle the dew drops are shinj 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the s 
Angels around him in slumber re: lining— 
Maker, and Monarch, and Saviour of all. 


Say, shal] we yield him, in costly devotj 

Odours of incense as offerings divine, 

Gems from the mountains, or pearls from ¢ 
ocean, 

Myrrh from the forest, or gold from the mit 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation, 
Vainly with gold would his favour secure; 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration, 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the po 


Prostrate we'll worship with grateful emoti 
Humble hosannas in ecstacy raise ; 

Incense shall circle the flame of devotion, 
Our bosoms the altar, the offering, praise. 


Seraphs, in glory and beauty refulgent, 
Learn, while around him, submissive, ve ben 
Learn, that to shepherd as seraph indulges 
One is our Counsellor, Guardian, Friend. 


Seraphs, we ask not your glittering stati 

High though your office, and large your 
ward. 

Ours is the hope of eternal salvation, 

Ours is the Saviour, while yours is the G 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morni 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine a 
Star of the east, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Episcopal Missionary Society was held at the 
vestry room of St. Paul’s church in Boston, 
on Easter Tuesday, and, by adjournment, 
the following day. The following officers 
were elected. 


Right Reverend Bishop Griswold, ex- 
officio, Presiu cnt. : 


Rev. S. F. Jarvis, p. p. > Vice Presiden 
Stephen Codman, Esq. 
John T. Winthrop, Esq. Secretary. 

E. Hale, Jun, m. p. Corresponding Sec 
Benjamin Howard, Treasurer. 
Trustees—the above mentioned officers, # 
John Sowdon, J.C. Warren, m. v. 
Francis Wilby, J. C. Merrill, Esq. 


Rev. Asa Eaton, 
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The committee, appointed to collect sub- 
riptions, reported, that the sum of five hun- 

and twenty-seven dollars was already 
pscribed, to be paid annually, and two 
ndred and seven dollars, in donations to the 
jety; and that further subscriptions will 
> obtained. 
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It was mentioned in the Gospel Advocate, 
rlast month, that a confirmation was held 
Boston, on the twenty-fourth of March. 
may be interesting to the friends of the 
piscopal church to be informed, that twenty- 
ree persons were also confirmed, by the 
cht reverend bishop Griswold, on the pre- 
ding day, the twenty-third, at the Episco- 
Jeburch in Dedham. 
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rom { South Carolina. 


The church in this diocese consists of the 
shop, twenty-one presbyters, and seven 
racons; and thirty-five organized congre- 
tions. ‘The annuel convention met on the 
irteenth of February last, and continued by 
Hjournment until the sixteenth. ‘There were 
shteen of the clergy present, and thirty- 
e of the laity, the representatives of twenty- 
parishes. The parochial reports received 
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ion, ere from twenty-two congregauons as fol- 
aise. pws : 
‘ In 20 congregations 283 baptisms. 
= ln 17 do. 83 marriages. 
e be In 15 do. 164 burials. 
In 15 do. 1577 communicants. 
In 3 do. 251 Sunday scholars. 


The three churches in the city of Charles- 
nb appear to be eminently flouristing. ‘These 
oe have 1193 communicants, of which 
mber St. Michael’s, of which the bishop is 
tor, has 473; and St. Philip’s, under the 
torship of the reverend Dr. Gadsden, 530. 
fe rejoice to see, that, of the latter, 190, and 
the former, 120, are coloured persons. It 
refreshing to the pbilanthropick mind to 
now that the unhappy, exiled race of Africa 
hve their condition meliorated by the par- 
ipation of Christian privileges. 

During the greater part of the last year 
bishop has been greatly afflicted with 
bdily indisposition. At no time, however, 
as he entirely disabled from discharging 
ch acts of his Episcopal! functions as he was 
led on to perform. In consequence of the 
irmity with which it pleased God to visit 
m, he was obliced to be absent part of the 
mmer from his diocese. He was enabled, 
bwever, during this journey, to visit several 
rs, age osregations in the northwestern extremity 
_p. a the state, which have been newly formed 
y the means of the society for the advance- 
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ment of Christianity in South Carolina. In 
the districts of Pendleton and Greenville, the 
bishop found the society’s missionary, the 
reverend Mr. Dickinson, faithfully performing 
the laborious duties of his station. At Pen- 
dleton measures have been taken towards the 
erection of a church, and a Sunday school 
has been instituted. 

The happy influence of this society, in 
strengthening the things which remain and 
are ready to die, is strikingly exemplified in 
St. Mark’s parish, Clarendon. Under the: ~~ 
faithful and useful ministry of the reverend 
J. W. Chanler, who has been partly sup-~ 
ported as a missionary, that parish, within 
the last year and a half, has become reinstat- 
ed in the enjoyment of divine worship. The 
parish church was destroyed during the re- 
volutionary war; and it was not till the last 
summer, that a new church, built near its 
site by the liberality of a few individuals, was 
consecrated to the service of the Almighty. 
On this occasion Mr. Chanler was promoted 
to the order of priests. By his exertions a 
new congregation has been formed in the 
village of Manchester, about fourteen miles 
from the church last named; wardens and 
vestrynien have been elected ; and Mr Chan- 
ler bas been regularly invited to hold service 
among them as their minister. 

Further instances are recorded, by the 
bishop, of the samenature. ‘* Under a reso- 
lution,”? says he, *‘ of the board of trustees 
of the society for the advancement of Chris- 
tianity in South Carolina, placing sundry 
sums at my discretionary disposal for mis- 
sionary purposes, the reverend Mr. Mitchell, 
a deacon of this diocese, was appointed by 
me, in the spring of the last year, to officiate, 
for a few weeks, in the vacant churches of © 
St. James’s parish, Santee. This has re- 
sulted «Mr. Mitchell's being invited by the 
vestry of that parish, lo become its minister. 
Under the same provision of the trustees of 
the same excellent society, the reverend Mr, 
Vanpelt, of Pennsylvania, was, in November 
last, appointed to a very short mission in St. 
Luke’s parisi, and the places adjacent, 
This mission has given place to an appoint- 
ment of Mr. Vanpelt, by the vestry of St. 
Luke’s, to officiate there until the summer. lt 
is desirable that some more. permanent en- 
gagement should be entered into, between 
himself and the members of our church, in 
that part of the diocese.” So sensible, in- 
deed, were the convention of the great bles- 
sing of this society to the church, that the 
following resolution was unanimously passed : 
* On motion of the reverend Mr. Tschudy, 
Resolved, unanimously. as the sense of this 
convention,, that we highly approve of the 
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manner in which the concerns of the * Pro- 
testant Episcopal society for the advancement 
of Christianity in South Carolina,’ have been 
conducted ; that we regard it as a useful in- 
strument, under the divine blessing, of re- 
organizing and re-establishing the decayed 
churches in this diocese, and recommend it 
to Episcopalians, as a society worthy of their 
highest confidence, and most liberal patro- 
nage.”? The bishop has administered confir- 
mation in four parishes, but the number of 


persons confirmed is not mentioned. One 
ordination only has been held by the bishop ; 


Mr. ‘Thomas H. ‘faylor, mentioned last year 
as a candidate for orders, having been or- 
dained deacon in Philadelphia, by letters di- 
missory. Five persons have been admitted 
as candidates for holy orders, and the whole 
number at present, belonging to the diocese, 
isseven. Three churches have, in the course 
of the year, become vacant. - 

We gave, last year, the bishop’s sentiments 
on the important subject of Sunday schools, 
in our number for September. It is again 
urged by him on the attention of his clergy, 
in the following manner: ‘* | wil! detain you 
from the business of the convention, no longer 
than until I have again expressed to my bre- 
thren of the clergy my earnest desire, that, 
wherever it is not found, as the result of 
much endeavour, utterly impracticable, Qon- 
day schools should be instituted by them, 
having for their object, chiefly, the Christian 
instruction of the poor, and the lowly ia con- 
ditton, (whatever be their colour,) and their 
children. Schools of this description, under 
the conduct of able, pious superintendants, 
assisted by many young members of the con- 
gregations, continue to flourish at St. Philip’s, 
St. Paui’s, and St. Michael’s churches, in 
this city. That at Columbia is in a condition 
which reflects great honour on the present 
rector of the church there, as well as on his 
predecessor, who instituted it, and the pious 
and benevolent members of the congregation, 
who have so zealously co-operated with them 
both. The rector of St. John’s, Berkley, 
cheerfully perseveres in the course of cate- 
chetical instruction on Sundays, of which re- 
port was made to you at the two last conven- 
tions. Efforts, | am aware, have been made 
in other places, and are still progressive, of 
which I am not, at present, in possession of 
the particulars.” 

The number of scholars in the Sunday 
school of St. Philip’s is not stated in the pa- 
rochial report of the present year. It was 
opened, as we stated in our last abstract, in 
May, 1820, with twenty-nine scholars, and 
had increased, in February, 1-21, to nearly 
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two hundred children. The rector obsery 
that it is “in a state of progressive in prope. 
ment,” and “there has been introdube 
into it, within the year, among the mop 
advanced pupils, the study of Porteus’s Byj, 
dences of Christianity.” In St. Paul's tly 
school has increased a little within the leg 
year, and is now in a prosperous and improy. 
ing condition. ‘The number of pupils is sixty, 
five, and the vestry have appropriated peys 
for the accommodation of such of them as ap 
not otherwise provided for. 

The Sunday school in St. Michael's chure 
established in November, 1819, is in a flow. 
rishing condition. “ There are sixteen teach. 
ers, and seventy-two children, mostly |». 
longing to the congregation. Through the 
kindness of the vestry, pews have been pve 
vided for the children of the poor, and many 
now enjoy the advantages of publick worship, 
Several classes of these interesting subjects, 
Christian benevolence have been formed; 
aud some of them have been placed in the 
publick secular schools. There are, likewig 
about thirty children of colour, instructed 
under the immediate eye of the ministers ¢ 
the church.” 

In Trinity church, Columbia, the schoo 
consists of one hundred and fourteen childres, 
fifty-four of whom were added during the 
last year. ‘ 

The rector of St. John’s, Berkley, made 
the following interesting report on the instruc. 
tion of the people of colour. ** I cannot for 
bear stating a fact, which, to every unpre. 
judiced mind, niust tend to recommend this 
labour of love. Among those whom I have 
instructed, and afterwards baptized, are tw 
men, who, from their frequent intoxication 
(nay, habitual drunkenness,) had become a 
most useless to their owners, but who, sinc 
they have joined the church, have completely 
reformed, and are valuable to their masters 
One has been a communicant upwards of 
three years, and, within that period, has neve 
been known to be intoxicated once, though 
intrusied with a responsible office on the plas 
tution, where he would not fail to be observ 
ed, yet where opportunities for indulge 
would not be wanting ; he therefore has giv 
sufficient proofof his reformation. The othe 
became a member of the church, throug 
baptism, last May ; and, although he has nol 
undergone the same length of trial, yet bé 
lately gave a strong manifestation of the 
cerity of his profession, by manfully resisting 
an inveterate habit, when opportunity th 
temptation in his way; he has likewise re 
gained the good-will and approbation of hi 
master. Ihave selected these instances, !" 
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ticular, as affurding good evidence of the 
eficacy Of religious instruction to this descrip- 
tion of people; habitual drunkenness being 
of all vices the most difficult to be cured.” 
The subject of the general theological semi- 
gary, on which the bishop dwells with that 
earnestness which becomes the character of 
one who is ever solicitous for the best inte- 
rests of the church, has led to the following 
excellent remarks upon the habit of indis- 
criminate charity which prevails too much 
among the members of our church ; a habit 
arising from the most benevolent and liberal 
potives, but waich is not just, because it is 
got met by other denominations with a cor- 
respondent spirit. And even if it were so 
met, even if there were a perfect reciprocity, 
the general result would be the same. But 
there is not and cannot be such a reciprocity. 
Other denominations have no doubts as to the 
validity of our ministry, nor do they consider 
the unity of the Christian church in the same 
ight that we do, as involving a necessity of 
wion in the sacraments and other external 
ordinances. But our readers, we are sensible, 
will think we are detaining them too long 
fom the more valuable remarks of the bish- 
“It is true,” he observes, ** that the 
calls on the beneficence of the members of 
our church, in every part of the union, are 
wumerous and fréquent; but are they all of a 
character, which gives them a reasonable 
claim to the compliance which they in general 
0 indiscriminately meet with? My brethren, 
this interrogatory is suggested by that seem- 
ingly inconsiderate habit of giving, which, too 
little attentive to the nature of claims pre- 
ferted, gives alike to all, and thus too little to 
that, which, on consideration, might be felt, 
most consistently, to demand our concern. 
Let me earnestly entreat, that I may not be 
thought to imagine 1ayself possessed of any 
athority kere, to dictate or direct the dis- 
posal of your religious munificence. Let me, 
however, be permitted to speak, at the same 
time, the deep sense I entertain of the duty 
which appertains to me in this place, to sug- 
gest and advise whatever may seem to me 
needful for the welfare and honour of the 
thurch, whose interests are made, by the pe- 
culiar nature of my ministry, my most anxious 
care, It is under this impression of duty, 
that, in the spirit of affection and respect, I 
would beseech my brethren, to lay seriously 
toheart the necessities of their own church ; 
and, by aseasonable discrimination and re- 
terve in favour of them, endeavour to place 
this church on a footing of some comparative 
advantage with others, rendered ky the con- 
stant liberality and persevering zeal of their 
members, eminently prosperous. It is the 
21 AW¥OCATE, VOL. If, 
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glory of the Lord, in the diffusion of sound 
Christianity, with al] its salutary influences 
upon the spiritual, moral, and even temporal 
state and character of men, that we are main- 
ly to consult, in our munificence, with respect 
to religious purposes and institutions; and it 
surely is incumbent on us to exercise it, under 
the contro! of some well digested persuasion 
of our own minds, as to what is useful, good, 
and true.” 

‘The committee, to whom this part of the 
bishop’s address was referred, recommended, 
that each minister, with the concurrence of 
the vestries of his owo, or of any vacant con- 
gregation in which he might officiate, shculd 
preacii a sermon, within the ensuing year, 
on the subject, which should be followed by 
a collection for the benefit of the seminary ; 
that the members of the convention, individu- 
ally, should welcome and aid the agent of the 
trustees of the seminary, in making collec- 
tions; and that the bishop be requested to 
prepare an address, to be printed with the 
journal, circulated separately, and read, in 
the several churches, on the Sunday preced- 
ing the discourse abovementioned. This re- 
port was unanimously adopted, and the 
bishop’s address to the members of the church 
in South Carolina, accompanies the journal. 
We forbear to make extracts from it, in the 
hope that we shall find room, in a future num- 
ber, to publish it entire. The appeal which 
it makes to the zeal and liberality of the laity 
will, we trust, interest the friends of the 
church, equally, in every part of the union ; 
and if there be any considerations chiefly ap- 
plicable to South Carolina, as the southern 
extremity, it will not be difficult to perceive, 
that they should be read with similar views 
and feelings by us, who are on the opposite 
point of the same circle. 

Much of the time of the convention was 
occupied in devising ways and means of 
providing a more effectual support for the 
bishop. Two funds have been begun, one 
called the bishop’s common fund, the otler 
the bishop’s permanent fund; the one to 
provide for his immediate and continued 
support, the other to accumulate untouched, 
till it becomes a perpetual and suiiicient 
source of revenue. “During the past year, 
a small but gradual increase has taken 
place in the permanent fund, and the con- 
tributions to the common fund have ad- 
vanced to nearly one thousand dollars. The 
convention recommend to the several con- 
gregations to increase the permanent fund, 

“By a per centage on the state tax of 
each individual; by a per centage on the 
income of each respective church; by a 
moderate tax on each pew; by a small, 
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but specifick sum, to be paid by each in- 
dividual; by any other preferable mode; 


towards the support of the bishop’s fund.” 


They further recommend, that a sermon 
be preached annually, in every church, and 
a collection made for the immediate sup- 
port of the bishop, until the permanent fund 
be adequate to the purpose; aad they en- 
join it as a duty on the standing commit- 
tee, to request, in their name, the assis- 
tance of the Society for the advancement 
of Christianity. As soon as an annual sup- 
port of fifteen hundred dollars can be raised 
as a compensation to the church, over which 
the bishop presides as rector, for the extra 
expenses to which it is subject by his ab- 
sense in the episcopal visitations, all sums 
subscribed, together with the interest, are 
to be appropriated, exttusively, to the in- 
crease of the permanent fund. 

The delegates to the next general con- 
vention are, the reverend Dr. Gadsden, and 
the reverend Messrs. Hanckell, Tschudy, 
and Lance, of the clergy ; and colonel Lewis 
Morris, and William Heywood, and Robert 
J. Turnbull, esquires, aad the honourable 
Benjamin Huger, of the laity. 

The standing committee, for the ensuing 
year, are the reverend Christopher EK. Gads- 
den, p. p. the reverend Paul T. Gervais, 
the reverend Frederick Dalcho, M. p. the 
reverend Allston Gibbes, the reverend Chris- 
tian Hanckell, David Alexander, Joseph 
Johnson, M. D. Keating Simons, John Daw- 
son, major Samuel] Wragg. 

On comparison of the journal of the pre- 
sent year with that of the last, it appears that 
the church in South Carolina is gradually in- 
creasing. In St. Paul’s church, Charleston, 
the number of communicants, reported in 
1821, was seventy ; in 1822, it is one hundred 
and pinety. In the country parishes, the in- 
cr@se is small, but continual. The bishop 
has given the following statement of the 
general condition of the diocese, at the close 
of his address. ** My brethren, in bringing 
this address to a close, I cannot but ask 
you té join me in the indulgence of grate- 
ful emotion towards him * who is head over 
all things to his church,’ in that, notwith- 
standing some discouragement from cireum- 
Stances too obvious to require to be men- 
tioned, the condition of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church, in this portion of it, is evi- 
dently, on the whole, still progressively im- 
proving. Although, as has been reported 
to you, some important stations of our minis- 
try are at present unoccupied, and although 
we are in want of ministers for some scenes 
of missionary service, which the society for 
the advancement of Christianity is desirous 
to provide with it, yet the number of places 
now statedly supplied by us with the offices 
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and ordinances of the Lord’s house, in ¢h 
state, is greater than at any one perig 
since it was originally settled by Christi 
people. It is a circumstance, too, we 
calculated to affect me, as an elder brothe, 
with emotions not easily expressed, th; 
while, in most instances, our churches 4p 
supplied with ministers statedly serving 
there is no instance, within my knowledg 
in which the duties of their ministry are » 
performed with faithfulness. I see, inde 
my brethren of the clergy, who, I trust, a 
by this time, well enough secured, by the 
acquaintance with me, aguuaist any seg 
cion of my using, either to them, or concer 
ing them, any words of flattery, occupie 
in many instances, amidst much dang 
inseparable, in some seasons, from the » 
culiar character of our climate ; I see the 
in these circumstances, as well as ofl 
amidst much privation as to the comf 
and accommodations of life, with cheerj 
patience and assiduity, endeavouring to| 
fil their sacred obligations ; anxious, mainly, 
that their people should ‘take no hurt 
hindrance by reason of their negligence! 
Can I, then, forbear affectionately to uy 
upon my brethren of the laity, the cla 
which their ministers so reasonably, na 
which they religiously have, (for it is iné 
Lord’s word that it is founded,) to be ¢ 
couraged and strengthened in their work, 
the confidence and kindness of those to whe 
they minister, their acquiescence in their pag», 
toral counsel, and that due provision for ty 
comfortable subsistence of themselves a 
their families, without which, their case, tea, 
porally ,considered, is almost of all mei. .4, 
the most miserable.” 

After prayers by the bishop, followed ¢ 
the episcopal benediction, the conventiondé 
journed, 
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North American Indians. 

Extracts from Mr. Hodgson’s journal of 5% «- 

tour among the Indians, continued {row} 
136. 

“¢ And, indeed, their situation is an env 


ble one. Ina happy exemption from me 
of the cares and many of the temptations' 
common life—conversant with the most ¢ 
lightful and elevated objects of contem 
tion—-stimulated to perpetual activity, by 
imperious sense of duty—and conscious! 
disinterested sacrifices in the noblest caust 
can we wonder if they manifest a degree! 
cheerfulness and tranquillity, seldom exhil . 
ed even by eminent Christians, who are m 
in the world? I was particularly stro 
with their apparent humility, with the killing 
ness of their manner toward one anotlé 
and the little attentions which they seem 
solicitous to reciprocate. 


1822. | 


“ They spoke very lightly of their priva- 
jons, and of the trials which the world sup- 
noses to be their greatest; sensible, as they 
sid, that these are often experienced, in at 
ast as great a degree, by the soldier, the 
ailor, or even the merchant. Yet, in this 
ountry, these trials are by no means trifling. 

ing out, for two or three months, in the 
yoods, with their little babes—in tents which 
annot resist the rain, here falling in torrents 

ch as | never saw in England—within 
ound of the nightly howling of wolves, and 
casionally visited by panthers, which 
sre approached almost to the door—the 
dies must be allowed to require some 
qurage ; while, during many seasons of the 
ear, the gentlemen cannot go twenty miles 
om home (and they are sometimes obliged 
ogo thirty or forty for provisions) without 
wimming their horses over four or five creeks. 
et, as all these inconveniences are suffered 
by others with cheerfulness, from worldly 
jotives, they would wish them to be sup- 
pressed in the missionary reports, if they 
pre not calculated to deter many from en- 
aging as missionaries, under the idea that 
is an easy retired life. 

“Their real trials, they stated to consist in 
heir own imperfections ; and in those men- 
al maladies, which the retirement of a de- 
prt cannot cure. 

“In the course of our walks, Mr. Williams 
winted out to me a simple tomb, in which 
behad deposited the remains of a younger 
brother ; who lost his way in the desert 
hen coming out to join them, and whose 
mg exposure to rain and fasting laid the 
eds of a fatal disease. [It was almost in 
ight of one of those Indian mounds, wisich 
have often met with in the woods, and of 
rhich the oldest Indians can give wo account. 

They resemble the cairns in Scotiand ; and 
me of the missionaries mentioned having 
seen a skeleton dug out of one of them. 

“Three young ladies were staying at the 
ettlement, and assisting in its establishment, 
oti! the husbands of two of them should re- 
urn from the Arkansaw, where they are ex- 
loring the country, to fix on an eligible situ- 
ition for a mission to those Cherokees, who 
ave been induced to sell their lands in Geor- 

gia to the government of the United States, 
and to seek a subsistence in the wilder forests 
beyond the Mississippi. 

“1 was highly gratified by my visit to El- 
lot—this garden in a moral tvilderness ; and 
as pleased with the opportunity of seeing 
A missionary settlement im its infant state, 
before the wounds of recent separation from 
kindred and friends had ceased to bleed, and 
babit had rendered the missionaries familiar 
ith the peculiarities of their novel situation. 
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“ The sight of the children also, many of 
them still in Indian costume, was most inte- 
resting. I could not help imagining, that 
before me might be some <Alfred of this 
western world, the future founder of insti- 
tutions which were to enlighten and civilize 
his country—some Choctaw Swartz or El- 
liot, destined to disseminate the blessings of 
Christianity, from the Mississippi to the Pa- 
cifick, from the Gulph of Mexico to the Fro- 
zen Sea. I contrasted them in their social, 
their moral, and their religious condition, 
with the straggling hunters and their painted 
faces, who occasionally stared through the 
windows ; or, with the half-naked savages, 
whom we had seen in the forests a few nights 
before, dancing round their midnight fires, 
with their tomahawks and scalping knives, 
rending the air with their fierce war-whoop, or 
making thewoods thrillwith their savage yells, 
But they form a yet stronger contrast with 
the poor Indians, whom we_ had seen on the 
frontier—corrupted, degraded, and debased 
by their intercourse with English, Irish, or 
American traders. 

** ]t was not without emotion that I parted, 
in all human probability for ever in this 
world, from my kind and interesting friends, 
and prepared to return to the tumultuous 
scenes of a busy world; from which—if 
life be spared—my thoughts will often stray 
to the sacred solitudes of Yaloo Busha, as to 
a source of the most grateful and refreshing 
recollections. I was almost the first person 
from a distance, who had visited this remote 
settlement ; and was charged with several 
letters to the friends of the missionaries. I 
believe they had pleasure in thinking that I 
should probably in a few weeks see those, 
the endearments of whose society they had 
renounced for this world : it seemed to bring 
them nearer the scenes to which they had re- 
cently bid a last adieu. I felt a strange 
emotion in being thus made the link of com- 
munication between these self-devoted fol- 
lowers of our blessed Lord, and the world 
which they hed for ever quitted ; and, when 
I saw with what affection they cherished the 
recollection of many, whose faces they ex- 
pected to see no more in this life, ] turned 
with peculiar pleasure to our Saviour’s ani- 
mating assurance—There is no man that 
hath left house, er brethren, or sisters, or 


father, or mother, or wife, or lands, for my 


sake and the gospel’s, but he shail receive a 
hundred-feld now in this time, and in the 
world to come life everlasting.” 

‘A (ter parting with the reverend Mr. Kings- 
bury on the banks of the Yaloo Busha, we 
proceeded through the woods, along an In- 
dian path, till evening, when we reached the 
dwelling of a half-breed Choctaw, whose 
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wife was a Chickasaw, and whose hut was 
on the frontier of the two nations. We found 
him sitting before the door, watching the 
gambols of fifty or sixty of his horses, which 
were frolicking before him; and of more 
than 200 very fine cattle, which at sunset 
were coming up as usual, of their own ac- 
cord, from different parts of the surrounding 
forest, where they have a boundless and luxu- 
riant range. The whole scene reminded 
me strongly of pastoral and patriarchal times. 
He had chosen this situation, he said, for its 
retirement (in some directions he had no 
neighbours for fitty or a hundred miles,) and 
because it afforded him excellent pasturage 
and water for his cattle ; he added, that oc- 
cupation would give him and his family a 
title to it as long as they chose. He hada 
few slaves to cultivate as much land as was 
necessary, and occasionally killed as many 
deer in as many hours. Near the house were 
some bones of the buifalo; but that animal 
has not been seen in this part of the country 
for many years. He gave us a hospitable 
reception ; and spread a bearskin for each of 
us in his only room, which we occupied for 
two nights, the following day being Sunday. 

* As our host spoke English very well, and 
was very intelligent, our quiet meals gave 
me an opportunity of obtaining some infor- 
mation from him relative to the Indians. 

** His wife, a pleasing young woman, ate 
with us, but would not or could not speak 
Baglish ; and I often smiled to find myself 
sitting over a cup of coffee betweem a Chick- 
asaw and Choctaw. 

“ He told me that great changes had taken 
place among the Indians, even in his time— 
that in many tribes, when he was young, the 
children, as soon as they rose, were made to 
plunge in the water, and swim in the coldest 
weather; and were then collected on the 
bank of the river, to learn the manners and 
customs of their ancestors, and hear the old 
men recite the traditions of their forefathers. 
They were assembled again, at sunset, for 
the same purpose; and were taught to re- 
gard as a sacred duty, the transmission to 
their posterity of the lessons thus acquired. 
And thous halt teach them diligently unto. thy 
children, and shult talk of them when thou 
séliest in thy house, and when thou wélkest by 
the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up. He said, that this custom is 
now abandoned by all the tmbes with which 
he is acquainted, except, to use his own 
words, ‘where there is, here and there, an 
old ancient fellow, who uphokis the old wey’ 
that many have talked of resuming their 
old customs, which the whites have gradu- 
ally undermined; but are unable, from the 
loss of their traditions—that he supposes that 
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these might be recovered, from distant tribes 
over the Mississippi; but that the Choctay, 
are acting more wisely, in seeking civiliza. 
tion.”’ ' 

** My half-breed Choctaw also informed 
me, that there were tribes or families a 
the Indians, somewhat similar to the Scottis, 
clans; such as, the panther family, the bir 
family, the racoon family, the wolf family, 
he belonged to the racoon family, but his 
children to the family of his wile; families 
being perpetuated in the female line--an jp. 
stitution originating, perhaps, in polygamy, 
By marriage, the husband is considered as 
in some degree, adopted into the family of 
his wite ; and the wife’s brothers are regarded 
as, in some respects, entitled to more infy. 
ence over the children than their own father, 
The suitor always consults them (send. 
ing the usual propitiating offering of a blap- 
ket) when he wishes to marry their niece; 
and if they approve, the father consents asa 
matter of course. J] have since had this con- 
firmed by information from many diflerest 
sources. 

“* Those of the same family or clan are not 
allowed to intermarry ; although uo relation 
ship, however remote, can be traced be- 
tween them; and although the ancestors of 
the two parties mzy have been living, for 
centuries, in different and distant nations: a 
marriage between a brother and sister would 
not excite a stronger sensation, or be more 
loudly condemned. Indeed, wherever avy 
of the family or clan meet, they recognise 
one another as brothers and sisters ; and us 
one another’s houses, though personally stran- 
gers, without reserve. 

“ With respect to the religious belief of the 
Choctaws, he said that it is a prevailing oyia- 
ion among ihem, that there is a Great Spirit, 
who made the earth, and placed them on it, 
and who preserves them in their hunting jour- 
neys, and gives them their ‘luck in life; 
that, however, they do not often think of 
him—that they believe that all who die, go 
to the spirit country : but that some suppose 
it is divided into two nations ; the one abouné- 
ing in fine woods, and deer, and buffaloes; 
the other destitute of both—that these im 
gine, that when the spirit of bad men leaves 
the body, it proceeds on the same road # 
that of good men, till the road forks, whenit 
takes the way to the bad country, supposing 
it to be the other—that many expect a greal 
day, when the world will be burnt and mad 


over again, far pleasanter than it is nowy 


when the spirits will return from the spiil 
country and settle again upon it; and that 
near the place where they were buried, wil 
be their future home. He here pointed to® 
sermon book which he received from 
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white father (for he can read,) and said the 
following senieuce conveyed the opinion of 
many Indians—* Wheresoever the body is 
jaid till the resurrection, thither, as to a 
dweliing-house, death biings us home,’—or, 
gs an indian would express himself, * the 
great fire brings us home.’ ” 

** Chevoxee Indians. 

“ As I had previously learnt that my jour- 
ney would not be extended by visiting the 
missionary settlement awong the Cherokees, 
| determined to take braiwerd in my way; 
and proceeded through Alabama and East 
Jeunessee, to the northeast corner of the 
state of Georgia, where it is situated.” 

* At the foot of the Cumberland mountains 
we slept in @ solitary hut, where we found a 
neat old woman, of 70 or 80 years of age, 
very busily engaged in spinning. A young 
clergyman, who had been visiting Bramerd, 
was also driven in by heavy rain; and his 
offers to conduct family worship were thank- 
fully accepted by our hostess and ler son. 

“ We reached Brainerd early on the Ist of 
Jupe, | 1829) and remained till the following 
morning. The manner of proceeding was so 
similar to that at kiliot, that it is unneces- 
sary to describe it. Indeed, this institution 
was originally formed by some of the r. is- 
sjonaries, who afterward went on to estal lish 
the settiement at Fliiot. 

“ The number of Cherokee children amount- 
ed to about cighty ; and, in addition to these, 
were two little Usage Indians, who had been 
rescued from captivity by benevolent inter- 
ference. One of them was a litle girl, whose 
owner, at the time she was found, was car- 
rying the scalps of her fether and mother. 
He was induced to part with her for about 
30l. generously advanced for her ransom by 
alady at New Orleans. Her simple tale of 
sufferings was a long and melancholy one, 
and the little boy’s constitution was nearly 
broken by ill usage. 

“| was informed here, that many of the In- 
dians evinced, xt first, an indisposition to 
labour in the field, especially as the females 
were entirely exempted from the task: but 
they soon acquiesced ; and exhibited, on this 
occasion, the docility and good-humour, of 
which their teachers (perhaps with excusa- 
ble partiality) represent them as possessing 
& more than common share. One of the 
chiefs offered to find a slave who should work 
all day, if the missionaries would excuse his 
son from agricultural labour between schoo!- 


hours; but be was easily convinced of his 


Mistake, and apologized for his ill-judged re- 
quest. ° 

“1 was much gratified by hearing the chil- 
dren sing their Cherokee hymns: and many 
aicient prophecies came forcibly to my re- 
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collection, when joining, in this Indian coun- 
try, with Americans, Indians, and Africzns, 
in singing the following verse of one of our 
hymns— 


“ Let every nation, every tribe, 
* Qn this terrestrial ball, 

** To him full majesty ascribe, 
** And crown him Lord of all. 


‘¢ Some negroes attended family prayer; and 
many come from a considerable distance to 
publick worship, on Sunday. I was told, in- 
deed, that there were instances of their walk- 
ing twenty miles over the mountains, and re- 
turning the same day 

*“ What animation would an occasional 
glance at Elliot or Brainerd infuse into our 
missionary committees! and how cheering 
to many. a pious collector of one shilling per 
week, would be the sight of her Indian sis- 
ters, rescued from their degraded condition, 
and instructed in the school of Christ! What, 
though we are bnt the hewers of wood or 
drawers of water for our more honoured and 
enterprising brethren, our bumble labours, 
feeble and desultory as they are, and ever 
attended by imperfections by which their 
efficieacy is much impaired, are still a link 
in the chain of human agency, by which God 
is pleased to accomplish his purposes of mer- 
cy to a fallen world. 

** With respect to the degree in which the 
efforts of the missionaries have already been 
successful, in reference to the spiritual inte- 
rests of their heathen brethren, they do not 
expect the harvest, when only beginning to 
break up the soil. They are aware, also, 
that, in a subject in which their hopes and 
fears are so sensibly alive, they are in danger 
of being misled by very equivocal symptoms ; 
and even where they believe that they dis- 
cern the fairest promise, they shrink from 
the idea of blazoning forth to the world, as 
decisive evidence of conversion, every favour- 
able indication of a change of heart. Stil?, 
however, even in this respect, and at this 
early stage of their exertions, they have the 
cratification of believing that their Jabour bas 
not been in vain. 

“ Soon after leaving Brainerd, I crossed the 
river Tennessee, which here forms the boun- 
dary of the Cherokee nation. 


“ Refiections on the State and Prospects of the 
Indians. 

‘*] now bade a last adieu to Indian terri- 
tory; and, as I pursued my solitary ride 
through the woods, I imsensibly fell into a 
train of melancholy reflecuions on the event- 
ful history of this injured race. 

* Sovereigns, from time immemorial, of the 
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interminable forests which overshadow this 
vast continent, they have gradually been 
driven, by the white usurpers of their soil, 
within the limits of their present precarious 
possessions. One after another of their fa- 
vourite rivers has been reluctantly abandon- 
ed, until the range of the hunter is bounded 
by lines prescribed by his invader, and the 
independence of the warriour is no more. 
Even their present territory is partitioned out 
in reversion; and intersected with the pros- 
pective boundaries of surrounding states, 
which appear in the maps, as if Indian title 
were actually extinguished, and these an- 
cient warriours were already driven from the 
land of their fathers. 

* Of the innumerable tribes, which, a few 
centuries since, roamed, fearless and inde- 
pendent, in ther native forests, how many 
have been swept into oblivion, and are with 
the generations before the flood! Of others, 
not a trace remains but in tradition, or in the 
person of some solitary wanderer, the last of 
his tribe, who hovers like a ghost among the 
sepulchres of his fathers—a spark still faintly 
glimmering in the ashes of an extinguished 
race. 

** From this gloomy review of the past his- 
tory of these injured tribes, it was refreshing 
to turn to theirfuture prospects; and to con- 
template those missionary labours, which, 
under the blessing of God, are arresting the 
progress of that silent waste, by which they 
were fading rapidly from the map of nations. 
Partial success, indeed, had followed the ec- 
casional efforts of the American government 
for the civilization of the Indians, but it was 
reseryed for the perseverance of disinterested 
Chrisfian love, to prove, to the world at 
farge, the practicability of an undertaking 
which had often been abandoned in despair. 

** Moral obstacles, which had bid defiance 
to worldly policy or interested enterprise, are 
yielding to a simple confidence in the promises 
of God, and a faithiul compliance with the 
divine commands—Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the fore lo every creature. 
Christians, of different denominations, are 
sending labourers to the task ; and it is ani- 
mating, indeed, to contemplate the United 
States—in the name, as it were, and as the 
representative of the various nations who 
have participated in the wrongs inflicted on 
this injured race—preparing to offer the no- 
blest compensation in their power, and to dif- 
fuse the gospel throughout the Aborigines of 
this western world. 

‘And, surely, if any arguments were neces- 
sary in support of missions, in addition to those 
derived from the force of the divine com- 
mands, and the suggestions of diffusive cha- 
rity, we should find them in the history of the 
early intercourse of Christian Furope with 
Asia, Africa, and America. Or if, viewing 
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the wide range and growing energies of Br. 
tish missions, a deep sense of our defectiye 
efforts should at any time be insufficient { 
repress every feeling of self-complacence, we 
have but to gecollect how large a portion of 
the past labours of our missionarie~ lias been 
consumed, in eradicating the vicious habits 
which we have introduced into Some heathen 
nations, or in dispelling the prejudices which 
our inconsistent conduct has diffused through 
others.” 


a 


FAMILY PRAYER BOOK. 

It is with great pleasure that we lay before 
our readers the following prospectus of * the 
Family Prayer Book,” which the bishop of 
Connecticut intends to publish, if the cesiga 
should meet with that patronage which it 
doubtless will deserve, and which, we trust, 
it will obtain. The prospectus itself, toge- 
ther with the subsequent approbation and 
encouregement of the design by the otner 
bishops, renders any further remarks super. 
fluous. We wish only to express our own 
conviction of its utility, and warmly to te- 
commend the work to the notice of our 
readers. We understand that a person will 
shortly visit this part of New Fugland, for 
the purpose of obtatning sucscriptions. 


The Family Prayer Book: or the Book 
of Common Prayer, &c. accompanied bya 
GeneralCommentary, historical,explanatory, 
doctrinal, and practical. Compiled from the 
most approved liturgical works, with altera- 
tions and additions accommodated to the 
liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church ia 
the United States. By ‘Thomas C. Brownell, 
Bishop of the diocese of Connecticut. 

Prospectus. 

The church of England has been eminently 
distinguished in the Christian world, by tbe 
labours of her scholars and divines, for the 
advancement of sacred learnmg, and the pro- 
motion of piety. No work, with the excep- 
tion of the bible, has profited so richly by 
these labours, as her Book of CommonPrayet. 
The history of its several offices has been suc- 
cessfully defended and established, and the 
whoie has been commended to the judgment 
by the most ample illustration, and entorced 
upon the conscience and the heart, by the 
most earnest practical appeals. But the 
works of these writers, on the liturgy, are 


diffused through a great number of volumes, | 
Some of them have become, in a measure, b=) 
solete in their style; and some of the most 
valuable of them are hardly to be obtained, 


even in England; while no complete work on 
the liturgy has yet been published in this 
country. The result has been, that thot 
who wished to profit by such works could 
only gratify their inclinations at great ex- 
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e, and with much difficulty; while a 
very large. portion of the members of our 
church remain but imperfectly instructed in 
the full import of those services which consti- 
tute the formulary of her worship, and the 
administration of her sacraments. 

A judicious compilation! rom the works of 
the best English writers on the liturgy, so 
comprehensive as to contain all that would 
be most interesting and useful, and yet at so 
moderate a price that it might be brought 
jnio general use, would be a vaisable acqui- 
sition to the church. It will be the object of 
theeditor toendeavour to supply this deside- 
ralum, in the best manner that his judgment 
and his leisure will permit. 

The title of bis contemplated wor*: (in the 
preparation of which he has made considera- 
ble progress) is placed at the head of this 
prospectus. In the prosecution of such a 
work, originality of composition would be 
jess valued than a judicious selection from the 
writings of others. It is his intention to pre- 
sent the commentary vn ‘he morning and 
evemog prayers of the church, in his own 
language, and somewhat at large ; condensing 
what has been said by many writers into single 
articles, attached to each particular part of 
the service. As this portion of the work will 
probably be most frequently read in a devo- 
tional way, such an arrangement would seem 
to be useful, to preserve the connexion, and 
to prevent those interruptions which must 
otherwise occur, in passing from the obser- 
vations of one writer to those of another. In 
most other parts of the work, and always, 
when any doctrinal point is involved, the 
name of the authors will be annexed to the 
remarks: and on all controverted ques- 
tions, those writers will be appealed to, who 
have been most distinguished for their judg- 
ment, learning, and piety, and whose opinions 
have received the most unanimous sanction of 
the church. Those comments, for which the 
editor may feel himself responsible, either as 
their author, or as having collected them from 


various sources with alterations, will be de- 


signated by the initials of his name subjoined 
to them. 

It will be a leading object in the proposed 
work, to notice all the alterations of the Eng- 
lish liturgy, which have been made by the 
compilers of our American book; and to 

as far as practicable, the considerations 
onwhich they were founded. In the per- 
formance of this task, the venerable presiding 
hop has kindly promised his assistance. 

is well known, that this excellent prelate 
ok a principal part in the re-organization 
of our church, at the close of the revolution. 
No other man living is so well qualified to 
‘xplain the yjews by which our first general 
conventions were actuated, in their revision 
of the liturgy. From his promised aid, as 
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well as from information he has already com- 
municated to the publick in his valuable 
Memoirs of the Church, of which a free use 
will be made, it is hoped that this subject 
will receive a satisfactory elucidation; and 
that, on this account, the present work will 
acquire an interest to which it could not 
otherwise aspire. 

In the use of the English commentators, it 
is intended to make alterations and additions, 
accommodated to the state of the American 
branches of the church; and on some sub- 
jects, illustrations will be sought, in the writ- 
ings of American bishops, and other clergy. 

The several parts of the liturgy will afford 
a wide range for comment and reflection, 
‘The history of their respective derivations, 
the ideas they were severally designed to 
convey or to excite, the doctrines of taith and 
practice which they inculcate or recognise ; 
all these topicks will, as occasion may offer, 
occupy the attention of the compiler ; but it 
will be bis main design to give the whole 
work a practical character, for the purpose 
of recommending it to the use of fumilies, 
and as a help to their domestick devotions. 
He is persuaded that many, who habitually 
use the book of common prayer, have a very 
imperfect apprehension of the fall import of 
its several offices, and catch but a faiat in- 
spiration from that spirit of piety which ani- 
mates them. 

If, by collecting together the lights which 
have been shed upon it, he can become a 
guide to its clearer comprehension, and a 
more pious use of it, his labours will net have 
been in vain. THOMAS C, BROWNELL. 

New Haven, April 4, 1822. 


The views of the bishops of our church, 
in relation to the publication of this work, 
may be collected from the following letters 
and extracts. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 29, 1821. 
Rt. Rey. and Dear Sir, 

I have just now received your letter of the 
twenty sixth instant, informing me, that yon 
contemplate the preparing and the publish- 
ing of a book of common prayer, with « 
commentary on the different services, accom- 
modated to the alterations of the English 
liturgy by our American church. The last 
circumstance is especially desirable, there 
being as yet nothing of the kind. And your 
connecting the commentary with the text, 
will very much further the purpose of intro- 
ducing the former into families, and of pro- 
moting a more general information of the 
grounds of our institutions. Wishing you 
success in your undertaking, I remain your 
affectionate brother, WM. WHITE. 


I do cordially concur in the foregoing sen- 
timents of the presiding bishop. 
JOHN HENRY HOBART. 
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Though we have several commentaries on New Brunswick, Jan. 8, 1822, 
our prayer book, and explanations of the Rt. Rev. and Dear Sir, 
liturgy, L am decidedly of opinion, that no  =§‘The compilation of a commentary on th 
one of them is exactly what is wanted in common prayer book of our church, whic 
families, and for common use. A work yow express a design to undertake, yi 
of this kind, so judiciously compiled as to doubtless be a very useful and laudable work, 
comprise what is most essential and interest- For, though many excellent commentaries 
ing in the history and exposition of the book already exist, ihey are in the hands of by 
of common prayer, with the addition of a few persons; partiy from the circumst ; 
much larger proportion than we usuallyhave that they are not adapted to the bookq@fi<—<= 
of practical remarks, calculated to promote common prayer of the American church, 
the right use of it, would Lea valuable ac- altered from that of the church of England: No 
quisition to our theological libraries; and and pertly from the scarcity of copies. =— 
rejoice to learn, that you think of devoting Besides ; but few people can conveniently 
some part of your time to such a work. I bear the expense of purchasing a number of 
am, respectfully, your friend and brother, works on the same subject. A careful anj 
ALEX. V. GRISWOLD. _sjudicious compilation from the most esteemed 
Bristol, Jan. 4, 1822. among them, adapted to the common prayer 
book of the American church, would ther. 
Richmond, Virginia, Jan. 19, 1822. fore put it ia the power of many person, 
Rt. Rev. and Dear Sir, especially clergyman with small salaries, tp 
I have received your communication upon furnish themselves with whatever is most use 
the subject of the liturgy, aud shall be happy ful of such necessary information. Your de. 
in affording you every encouragement in the “1595 therefore, — with my approbation, tisf, 
accomplishment and circulation of your in- #¥¢ I heartily wish you success in the per 2 
tended work. formance of it. ; a cl 
Never was there a system of devotional With very great regard and affection, [few | 
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exercises constructed with so much piety, or ®™, right reverend and dear sir, yom triend minis 
ao well calculated to meet the views of an and brother, JOHN CROEsS, poly 
intelligent worshipper. It is my fervent Licer 
prayer, that the same spirit which animated Charleston, Jan. 20, 1822. ai 

those who arranged the service of the church, Rt. Rev. and Dear Sir, pazin 


may accompany your efforts in the explana- Tie work which you are contemplating is Th 
tion of its beauties, and the recommendation certainly a desidevatum; and may be modefiiis not 
of its observance. ; the vehicle, throughout our church in theefiifo o 
With sentiments of unfeigned regard, be- states, of a kind of information which is tw bnd 1 
lieve me, right reverend and dear sir, your little found among its members. The old 
affectionate friend and brother, standard werks on the common prayer exget® © 
RICHARD CHANNING MOORE. not to be had by people in genersi ; and tee el 
more recent popular works, of whict | MO ser 
. > “I % nhe yy T pint < hed) 
Baltimore, Jan. 3, 1822. teem Shepherd's (unhappily left dMber, 





Rt. Rev. and Dear Sir, the most, having -_ been reprin‘ 1 in “ bitent 
I am very much pleased to learn, that you Country, are very little known, Per. deal 7 
have determined to carry into offect the de- that practical Christianity caninno v t 2 
sign you were pleased to intimate to me, at better promoted, than by co hg ume d 
the last convention, with regard to the com- of common prayer to be rightly _ y a 
mentary on the book of common prayer. It and used, | look upon your design Vico \OVaccus' 
will be a most valuable acquisition to the SsTeat satisfaction, and trust it will be blest to ion, 
Episcopal families in the United States. The result both honourable and useful to itt mean 
** family bible,” and this commentary, will chureh, ; / cating 
constitute a very complete domestickdibrary. | am, dear sir, with very yee 8 
With sincere regard and affection, | am JOUF friend and brother, N. BOWEN. Mound 
your brother in Christ, JAS. KEMP. the a 
the w 
Bing o 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. darn: 
several communications, besides those already noticed, have been received, and ¥ et it 
he inserted as our limiis will permit. ‘The remarks of a Parish Minister will be give @nce 
in our next. They would have had an earlier insertion, but the review, Which embrace St. P. 
if part the same subject, was already in type when this communication was receive! 99 


